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ORIGIN OF THE INDIANS—THE POLYNESIAN 
ROUTE. 


By JAMEs WICKERSHAM. 


In the January number of THE ANTIQUARIAN Professor Cyrus 
Thomas begins a series of very interesting articles on the origin 
of the American tribes, and in which he very learnedly sup- 
ports the theory that they came to America over the Polynesian 
islands. He finds a wide difference between the Pacific coast 
tribes and those inhabiting the region west of the Rocky mount- 
ains; he includes in the Pacific coast type all that ocean fringe 
population from Alaska to Nicaragua (except, perhaps, in Cali- 
fornia) and including the semi-civilized Aztecs and Central 
Americans. The theory seems to be that the Pacific coast tvpe 
is Polynesian and the eastern tribes of America are of a differ- 
ent origin. He then presents a comparative view of the cus- 
toms, traditions, languages and physical appearance of the Pacific 
coast type with those of the South Sea Islanders, and upon this 
side-by-side examination concludes that they are of the same 
stock or type of man; that the New Zealander and the tribes 
of the Pacific coast of America are brothers; that America 
was peopled by these South Sea Islanders; that the evidence 
of this fact exists in the similarity of these customs, traditions, 
languages and physical appearances. He presents as proot of 
his theory the similarities pointed out by Niblack between the 
Maoris of New Zealand and the Haidas of our own coast; al- 
together he presents proof quite sufficient to establish one point 
in his argument, viz.: the relationship between the Pacific coast 
type and the New Zealander and other tribes of Polynesia. 
But does the fact of relationship, even when admitted, proye 
the course of migration? 

Suppose they do look alike, talk alike, and repeat the same 
traditions; grant that they are related and belong to the same 
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stock or type of man; admit that they sprang from the same 
common ancestor, and that they are brothers; how does that 
prove that the ancestors of our American tribes came from Asia 
over the Polynesian islands? I grant the truth of all the evi- 
dence presented in support of the relationship between these 
widely separated tribes; Niblack failed only in not finding many 
more points of resemblance between the tribes of the northwest 
coast and of New Zealand; but I deny the correctness of the 
conclusion reached by Professor Thomas. I deny that America 
was peopled from Asia by way of the Pacific islands. 

The Pacific. ocean covers nearly one-half the earth’s surface; 
from the Malay peninsula to the west coast of South America, 
on the line of the equator, is 180 degrees, or exactly one-half the 
greatest circumference of the globe. Across this wide waste of 
unknown seas we are told that the Asiatic Mongoloid paddled 
his canoe, without compass or chart, from island to island, until 
crossing the 12,500 miles he rested upon and inhabited the con- 
tinentsof America. These island resting places are mere specks 
in this vast ocean, from 100 to 2,000 miles apart. He was 
forced to make voyages, from land to land, greater than that 
from Ireland to New Foundland; greater than from Africa to 
the coast of South America. If, without compass, he missed 
his small island resting places he could only continue eastward 
until by accident he should find another. A voyage, say of 2,000 
miles, ina canoe must certainly take not less than 100 days, and 
provisions and water for this time must be carried; a canoe would 
not be sufficient. When all the difficulties of such a voyage are 
considered, the voyage of discovery performed by Columbus fades 
into insignificance when compared with it. From Easter island 
to the nearest point on the Chilean coast is 2,030 nautical miles; 
from Easter island to the next nearest island westward inhabited 
by South Sea natives is 1,500 nautical miles; Easter island is 
thirteen miles long. From Honolulu to San Francisco is 2,080 
nautical miles; consider a canoe voyage from either Easter or 
Hawaiian islands, without compass or chart, against both wind 
and current, by an Indian in a canoe! . 

Then how may we account for the apparent relationship 
between the New Zealander and the Haidah of our own shores? 
How explain the existence of the same type of people in Amer- 
ica and on the widely-separated, far-away Pacific islands? It 
the admitted relationship and facts do not prove Prof. Thomas’ 
theory, what do they prove? 

There is no doubt that many of the nearer and larger of the 
Pacific islands were peopled from Asia, for the black popula- 
tion had over-run New Zealand. It is quite probable that this 
migration eastward from Asia had thrown the Papuan race 
upon the shores ot Australia, New Zealand and the Fiji islands; 
that the islands of Micronesia were inhabited from Asia may 
also be admitted; it is quite probable, however, that these were 
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mixed with that race which farther east is called the Polynesian; 
but that Polynesia was inhabited from Asia, or that America 
received any part of her population from Polynesia, 1s not be- 
lieved to be true. Why is it that the Papuan race, which 
inhabited New Zealand before the Polynesian, had not reached 
America? All the islands of Polynesia were inhabited by a 
copper-colored race nearly akin to the Indians of America, and 
very likely the Japanese; between them and the coasts of Asia 
existed the Papuan and the Micronesians; why did not the 
Polynesians inhabit the larger islands of Australia, New Guinea, 
Borneo and the Philippines? Because they did not come east- 
ward from Asia, but reached Polynesia trom the tar or eastern 
side. 

The great ocean currents of the equatorial Pacific flow from 
east to west, from the shores of America to the shores of Asia. 
The drift of the Pacific in the region of the alleged Polynesian 
route is westward; the prevailing winds are in the same direc- 
tion; no castaway vessel in this region has ever taken but one 
course—toward the shores of Asia. It is only by design that 
man could have crossed from Asia to America in this wide sea 
region, and the existing well-known natural conditions of wind 
and current must be changed before we can conceive of such a 
voyage being performed, even from one island home to another. 
Not one iota of evidence has ever been produced to prove one 
such voyage; no record of one such exists; neither by accident 
nor design has an instance occurred whereby a Polynesian has 
been involuntarily or otherwise thrown upon the American 
coast. The Polynesian theory exists without any evidence to 
support it. 

The northern equatorial current of the Pacific takes its rise 
off the coast ot Lower California, and joining force with the 
great Humboldt current from up the west coast of South 
America, flows in a broad, resistless equatorial flood half around 
the world, until striking the shores of Asia it divides, one 
branch being driyen northward past the green hills of Japan, off 
which it receives the ancient Japanese name “Kuro-schiwo,” or 
“black stream.” Thence flowing eastward just south of the 
Aleutian islands until it reaches the coasts of America, it sweeps 
southward past the fir-clad hills of Washington and Oregon to 
join the equatorial current again off the coasts of California—a 
majestic ocean current on its never ceasing halt world circuit. 
It is to this warm ocean river that we are to look for the expla- 
nation of the relationship between the New Zealander and the 
Haida of our Northwest coast. It is this great highway we 
must examine for evidences of migration. Here is offered at 
least a reasonable probability of a route of travel; here is a 
means by which, without compass or volition on the part of 
man, the smallest islands of the broad Pacific may have been 
populated. It were only necessary for the voyager to preserve 
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lite, and, without effort, in this broad, majestic and resistless 
current he will be swept from either the shores of Asia or the 
coasts of America, westward across the Pacific, and thrown on 
the shores of these small equatorial islands, and if none inter- 
vene may even be carried again to Asia or back again to 
America. This great wheel current of the North Pacific is the 
route traveled by castaways from Asiatic and American shores; 
on its outer rim around this great circuit is found the same type 
of man—the Japanese, the Haida, and the Polynesian. This 
current is the migration route over which the Mongolian tribes 
of Asia may have reached America and the islands of the Pa- 
cific. Is there any evidence that such an instance ever oc- 
curred—is there proof of this theory? 

First, however, let us understand that there is a probable 
unity of blood between the tribes inhabiting the Pacific islands 
of Polynesia. “No writer, probably, is entitled to more weight 
in his views of the identity and the heterogeneity ot the oceanic 
races than Mr. Ellis, who has spent many years of a useful life 
among the groups of the Pacific, noting intelligently and inves- 
tigating patiently their history, traditions, languages and rela- 
tionship to each other. He authoritatively states, from his own 
observations, that the natives of Chatham Island and New Zea- 
land in the south, the Sandwich Islands in the north, the 
Friendly Islands in the west, and all the intermediate islands, as 
far as Easter Island in the east, are one people. Their mythol- 
ogy, traditions, manners and customs, language, and physical 
appearances, in their main features, are, as far as we had an op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with them, identically the 
same, yet differing in many respects from those of the islands 
to the westward of Tongabatie.”—Missionary Voyage, 410. 

“This grouping, though extensive, stretching through sev- 
enty degrees of latitude and seventy degrees of longitude, is still 
comprised in the western hemisphere, with the exception of 
New Zealand; and we presume in these island-peoples a homo- 
geneity of race, and also, though with less pronounced charac- 
teristics, an identity with the red and ag inhabitants 
of the Ameriwan continent.” —“ Hawaii,” Manly Hopkins, p. 63. 

“The New Zealander and Hawaiian,” says Mr. Jarvis, who 
resided four years in the Sandwich Islands, “though more than 
four thousand miles apart, with all the intermediate tribes, are 
members of one a and require but a short period to ac- 
quire the faculty of a free exchange of ideas.”—Idem, p. 75. 

It seems, now, to be conceded that these people are to be 
classed as Oceanic Mongolidae, and have marked characteris- 
tics in common with the natives of eastern Asia and western 
America—Protessor Thomas bringing them directly from the 
coast of Asia, step by step, across the small and distant islands. 
All this, except the directionot the migration, being conceded, 
there arises another preliminary question, viz: When did this 
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migration take place—in ancient or modern times? There is 
nothing about the population, or the archeological remains 
upon these islands, to indicate a long continued residence of 
these copper-colored inhabitants; on the contrary, their tradi- 
tions, language, customs and archeology, show them to have 
been comparatively recent occupants, and in some instanees so 
recent that historic dates can approximately be determined. It 
is believed that the New Zealanders reached their present 
home in the fifteenth century, and, after massacreing the Pa- 
puan population found there, took possession of the island. The 
New Zealanders were Tahitians, so they say, and came from 
the northeast.—“Greater Britain,” Dilke, p. 293. 

It is true that remains of stone images and other permanent 
archeological evidences exist on some of the islands, but none 
of these conflict in anywise with the facts hereinafter set out, 
or prove that the builders came from the west rather than via 
the north Pacific current; neither do they prove in any degree, 
but rather the reverse, that America was settled from Poly- 
nesia. ‘These permanent remains are not of a high order, and 
not of that magnitude or extent to justify the conclusion of a 
long continued residence by a civilized people. There is not 
the slightest proof that the civilization of Mexico, Central 
America or Peru came from these South Sea islands; the 
higher type of remains on Easter Island is related to the ancient 
civilization of the Celebes, and not to anything in America.— 
Brinton, Science of March 9g, 1894 

Conceding, then, the close relationship between the tribes of 
eastern Asia, western America and Polynesia, what was the 
course of migration across the South Sea? Was Oceanica 
peopled from Asia? Was America peopled from Oceanica? 
No safe deductions can be reached from a comparison of lan- 
guages, habits, traditions, religion or physical appearances. 
By these evidences we cannot determine whether America was 
peopled from Oceanica, or Oceanica from America; we can, of 
course, arrive at the safe conclusion of relationship between the 
races inhabiting the two regions, but which was the original 
home? Are there not facts, however, rather than theories, 
upon which to base a conclusion, and if so what are they? 
What is the evidence upon which to base a judgment? 


* 
* * 


The first fact, and the important one, too, is the existence of 
the northern equatorial current forever bathing the shores of 
the islands of Oceanica with its westward flow. This and the 
“Kuro-shiwo,” or “black stream” of the Japanese, make a 
great wheel current in the North Pacific ocean, upon the outer 
circumference of which are scattered the wrecks of eastern 
Asia and western America. This endless ocean river bathes 
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the shores of Asia, America and the Polynesian islands with its 
warm waters; it carries the drift of Asia to America, and the 
accumulation of Asia and America to the islands of the mid-Pa- 
cific. This unique current of the world’s greatest ocean is the 
explanation of the similarity between the people of Asia, 
America and Oceanica; it has for countless centuries cast 
the drifting east-Asian not only on the coasts of America, but, 
missing that, upon the islands of the Pacific. On the outer rim 
of this great circling current is found the same type of man, in- 
habiting the far distant regions of Japan, Southern Alaska to 
Oregon, Hawaii, New Zealand and the many stall islands of 
Polynesia. This wide distribution of the same type of man was 
accomplished by this never-ending, ever-flowing, revolving 
ocean current. 

Of the possible thousands of wrecks cast upon the shores of 
America and the islands of the equatorial Pacific prior to 1492 
we can know nothing; but since that date, and especially since 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, sufficient evidence has 
been preserved upon which to base an estimate of what must 
have happened ever since Asia has been inhabited by. a sea- 
faring people. 

Seven castaway Japanese vessels have been thrown upon the 
Aleutian islands since the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
“in July, 1871, the old chief at Atter Island, aged 70 years, re- 
ported that three Japanese junks had been lost upon the sur- 
rounding islets during his recollection, besides one stranded 
not far from the harbor of that island in 1862.” In 1782 a Jap- 
anese junk was wrecked upon the Aleutian islands, trom which 
the survivors were taken in one of the Russian-American com- 
pany’s vessels to Kamtschatka and thence returned to their na- 
tive island. In 1805 a junk was wrecked upon the coast of 
Alaska, near Sitka, and the crew was quartered on Japonski 
Island, and afterwards returned by the Russians to Japan. 
Another of these wrecks was cast upon Queen Charlotte’s 
Island, and two upon Vancouver’s Island. In 1833 another was 
thrown ashore at Cape Flattery, and the crew was rescued 
from slavery among the Makahs and returned to Japan by the 
Hudson Bay Company. Another vessel loaded with beeswax 
was thrown ashore near the mouth of the Columbia river, 
where the crew was captured by and amalgamated with the 
Indians. Several floating but abandoned wrecks have been 
sighted off the coasts of California, while three were thrown 
ashore on Lower California and two in Mexico. “In 1845 the 
United States frigate St. Louis took from Mexico to Ningpo, 
in China, three ship-wrecked Japanese, being survivors of the 
crew of a junk which had drifted from the coast of Japan, en- 
tirely across the Pacific ocean and finally stranded on the coast 
of Mexico, where they remained two years.” For ages last 
past the shores of America, from the Aleutian islands to Mex- 
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ico, as well as the Pacific islands, have been strewn with wrecks 
from Asia carrying human freight. “In 23 cases where the 
actual number on board was named, they aggregated 293 per- 
sons, an average of 1234 persons to a junk—ranging from 3 to 
35 in individual cases. Where definite statistics of the saved 
are given, we find 222 persons saved in 33 cases; an average 
of 634 persons in each disaster. On eight occasions three per- 
sons were rescued; in four cases, one person; and on four other 
cases, four persons; three times, eleven were saved; and twice 
each, 5, 12, 15, 17; and once each, 2, 6, 7, 9, 10, 13 were saved. 
* * Fifteen vessels mention having dritted helplessly at sea 
an aggregate of 106% months, averaging a little over seven 
months each.”—“Japanese Wrecks,” Brooks, 1876. 

The above facts sufficiently prove the probability of peopling 
America from Asia via the “ Kuro-shiwo,” or “ black stream,” 
of Japan, yet singularly enough the author of the above 
paper, which was read before the California Academy of 
Science in March, 1875, in a later paper read before the same 
society in May, 1876, used these and additional facts to prove 
that Asia (and incidentally Polynesia, too,) was peopled from 
America, via the equatorial current of the Pacific.—* Origin of 
the Chinese Race,” Brooks, 1876. 

In this last paper Mr. Brooks shows how easy it would be 
for vesselsjleaving the coast of Peru, or even Central America, 
taking advantage of both wind and current, to reach the conti- 
nent of Asia, and says: ‘While we have cited facts showing it 
reasonable to suppose that early Peruvians or Central Ameri- 
cans may have come to China by the aid of continual fair winds, 
it is no less necessary to show the almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties which exist during a greater part of the year to impede 
their return by sea. To beat back against strong trade winds 
and the long regular seas of the Pacific would be a task in 
which they would surpass our best modern clippers, which now 
can only make the voyage by running far north and crossing 
from Japan to the coast of California, upon the arc of a great 
circle, and sailing thence southerly, close hauled on the wind, to 
the neighborhood of Tahiti in the South Pacific, which must 
then be crossed in an easterly direction, south of the trade 
winds, which in turn enable them to make northing and reach 
the coast of Peru. Such a return voyage would require the 
most skillful knowledge of winds, coasts and scientific naviga- 
tion, such as we have possessed in ccmparatively recent times, 
and would also require exceeding strong and weatherly vessels. 
There seems, therefore, less likelihood that any Chinese ever 
reached Peru in pre-historic times by such a route.” 

* * » 

Sir Edward Belcher gives a very full record of the landing 

of a castaway Japanese junk on the Sandwich Islands, in his 
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“Voyage Round the World,” pp. 304-5. He says: “About 
the same time another Japanese junk was wrecked on the island 
ot Oahu, Sandwich Islands.” From the Hawaiian Spectator, 
Vol. I, p. 296, I have the details: “A junk laden with fish, and 
having nine hands on board, léft one of the northern islands of 
the Japanese group tor Jeddo, but, encountering a typhoon, was 
driven to sea. After wandering about the ocean for ten or 
eleven months, they anchored on the last Sunday of December, 
1832, near the harbor of Waialea, Oahu. Their supply of 
water during the voyage had been obtained from casual show- 
ers. On being visited four persons were found on board; three 
of these were severely afflicted with scurvy, two being unable 
to walk and the third nearly so. The fourth was in good 
health, and had the sole management of the vessel. After 
remaining at Waialea for five or six days, an attempt was made to 
bring the vessel to Honolulu, when she was wrecked off Bar- 
ber’s Point, on the evening of January 1, 1833. Everything 
but the crew was lost, with the exception of a few trifting arti- 
cles. The men remained at Honolulu eighteen months, when 
they were forwarded to Kamtschatka, from whence they hoped, 
eventually, to work their way, by stealth, into their own coun- 
try, approaching by way of the most northerly island of the 
group. When the people (Hawaiians) saw the junk, and learned 
from whence it came, they said it was plain, now, whence they 


themselves originated. They had supposed, before, that they 
could not have come from either of the continents; but now 
they saw a people much resembling themselves in person and 
in many of their habits; a people, too, who came to these 
islands without designing to come; they said, ‘It is plain, now, 


we came from Asia.’” 


Belcher records the fact that a similar circumstance happened 
in the same bay on the Hawaiian Islands long before the whites 
came there. In 1854 the American ship Lady Pierce returned 
to Japan the sole survivor of a crew of fifteen, who was taken 
from a floating junk near the Hawaiian Islands; the vessel had 
been drifting seven, months from the coast of Japan. A junk 
was Cast upon the windward side ot Kauaii, one of the Diawaiian 
Islands, and the survivors landed at Hanalie harbor. Ocean 
and Brooks’ Islands are the most western of the Sandwich Island 
system; in 1859 the bark Gamdéza, Captain Brooks, found the 
remains of a Japanese junk on Ocean Island, and in the same 
year, on July 4, the remains of two stranded junks with lower 
masts high on the beach, were found on the east, or lagoon side 
of Brooks’ Island. Hawaiian traditions maintain that many 
castaways were thrown on these islands in times past. 

Dritt-wood from the northwest.coast is cast upon these islands. 
“The winds and ocean currents set directly from the northwest 
coast of America to the Hawaiian Islands; logs and skiffs are 
constantly being borne from California and Oregon to their 
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shores; none is borne or could be borne from: any other direc- 
tion, except by the way of the Japan current, which unites with 
the California current a little north of the latitude of these islands. 
And it is supposed that some of an anterior race, as the Toltec 
race, were out in their canoes on a sailing or fishing excursion 
and got blown off trom the shore, got into the current and were 
carried to the islands. And that the Hawaiians came from the 
northwest coast of America is supported by such an array of 
probabilities and possibilities that they exclude any other 
hypothesis. When I was in Hilo, in 1880, a log drifted into 
Hilo bay that we know grows in no part ot the world except 
the northwest coast, and the bark on the log was still green, 
and the scar where it was cut off was still white, so anything 
getting into the current, it takes but a short time to be carried 
to the island.”— “Life in the Sandwich Islands,” Bennett, p. 3. 

On September 10, 1862, an enormous Oregon tree, about 150 
feet in length and fully six feet in diameter above the butt, drifted 
past the island of Mauii, Hawaiian Islands. Many saw-logs and 
pieces of drift-wood were thrown ashore at this time, and the 
windward shores of the Hawaiian Islands are literally lined with 
this material, as well as red-wood logs from California. 

Baker’s Island lies on the equator, in the very center of 
Polynesia: “A Japanese junk drifted past Baker’s Island, lati- 
tude 0° 52’ north, longitude 176° 22’ west, some time in 1863; 
boats were sent out and towed it to the beach; there were four 
Japanese bodies on board; all were dead.” “In 1864, Febru- 
ary 4,0n Providence Island, latitude 9° 52’ north, longitude 
160° 65’ east, on the lagoon side of the island, was seen the 
portions of a vessel which had been many years a wreck. 
Scattered along the outer shore were many red-wood logs, 
some of them of great size.” —“Japanese Wrecks,” Brooks, 1875. 

Many more instances could be cited if necessary, but I think 
sufficient has been shown to make out acase. One well attested 
fact is worth unnumbered theories. The facts show that Poly- 
nesia may have received her inhabitants from Asia; there is no 
reason to doubt that canoes of Indians from the northwest coast 
of America may not have also been carried to these Polynesian 
islands with the masses ot drift certainly going from the same 
region. But I believe the source of population for the north- 
west coast of America, as weil as for Polynesia, was Japan and 
Eastern Asia. From the east coast of Japan the Mongolian of 
Asia passed over the “Kuro-shiwo” to both America and Poly- 
nesia. The Sandwich Islands stretching from Hawaii to Ocean 
Island presented a barrier full across the southern and return 
flow of the Japan current, and probably the whole of Polynesia 
was peopled from their shores. “According to native tradition, 
frequent intercourse existed between the various groups of 
islands, and the canoes then used were larger and of better con- 
struction. In the Hawaiian meles, or songs, the names of 
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Nuuhioa and Tahuata, two of the Marquesan Islands; Opolu 
and Savaii, belonging to the Samoan group; and Tahiti, with 
others in that neighborhood, frequently occur, besides the names 
of headlands and towns in these islands. These songs also make 
allusions to voyages from Oahu and Kauai to islands far west.” 
—“Hawaii,” Hopkins, p. 81. 

We know that the Hawaiians went to Tahiti; the New 
Zealanders were emigrants from Tahiti; the conclusion seems 
to be fair that far-distant New Zealand was peopled by cast- 
aways from Asia, via, the “Kuro-shiwo” and Hawaii. 

While the records, traditions, songs and history give many 
instances of migrations westward, in Polynesia none are men- 
tioned toward the rising sun. Every tradition goes with the 
ocean drift—westward; the migrations go west and south, but 
never to the east. There is not a single known exception to 
this rule. 

“Ifthe march of mankind was towards the east, and they 
had already swarmed downwards and peopled the upper con- 
tinent of America, there would indeed be no difficulty in the 
supposition that from the western shores men had taken another 
departure and reached the nearest of the islands of the Pacific. 
For the trade winds blow steadily from the northeast during 
nine months of the year, and cattle have been conveyed in an 
open boat from the Californian coast to the Hawaiian islands, 
which can be reached in a few days. So that either accident or 
a desire to make maritime discoveries, might have thrown upon 
the shores of Hawaii the crew of a lost canoe or a more organ- 


ized band of emigrants.” 
* 
*  * 


“Ellis, however, and his missionary associates, never heard of 
a canoe voyage made to the eastward, though they knew in- 
stances of canoes being out two or three weeks at sea, and 
arriving at places 500 or 600 miles in direct distance from their 
starting point.”—-‘Hawaii” Hopkins, pp. 65-6. 

“Ellis’ assertion has been already quoted, that of many stray 
canoes reaching Tahiti from eastern, unknown islands, the voy- 
ages have always been in a westerly direction; the missionaries 
never heard of one towards the sunrise. Beechy says: “All 
have agreed as to the manner in which these migrations be- 
tween the islands have been affected, and some few instanccs 
have actually been met with; but they have been in one direc- 
tion only, and have rather favored the opinion of migration 
from the eastward.” (Narrative of a Voyage, Vol. 1, p. 252.) 
—“Hawaii” Hopkins, p. 79. 

The Humboldt current, a broad ocean stream, springs from 
the Antarctic region, and pours its cold waters northward off 
the west coast of South America, until in the neighborhood of 
the equator it turns westward and becomes a part of the im- 
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mense ——— belt of waters flowing ever westward, and 
pouring between the Polynesian Islands toward the shores of 
Asia. “A dozen of the crew of the clipper ship “Golden Light,” 
burned in the South Pacific about 1865, just west of Cape Horn, 
reached Hawaii in eighty-one days, in a whale boat under sail, 
and would have run upon a reet at Leopahoihoi, but for natives 
who swam off to rescue these exhausted people, all of whom 
survived.” —“Origin of Chinese Race,” Brooks, 1876. 


* 
oe * 


A castaway from Easter Island, or the west coast of South 
America, would have been certainly thrown into the equatorial 
current, and drifted westward into Polynesia, while owing to 
the Japan-current, natives from the west coast of North Amer- 
ica, or the Sandwich Islands, would have been carried in the 
same direction. It is nearly impossible, certainly improbable, 
for natives from either Easter Island or Hawaii to reach the 
American coasts, except by design. No such a design has 
been shown, and no such a fact has been known. No in- 
stance is on record of such a voyage by a Polynesian. No fact 
exists upon which to base such a claim. From Easter or 
Hawaiian Islands to the American coasts is about the same dis- 
tance as from Ireland to New Foundland; about the same 
obstacles of wind and current prevent the voyages, then why 
claim so much more for the naked Polynesian in his light canoe, 
then can be accorded to the hardy Norse viking in his many 
oared great war vessel. 

I challenge Professor Thomas to present one fact in support 
ot his Polynesia theory; one instance in which the voyage from 
Polynesia to America was successtully made; one castaway 
from Easter or Hawaiian Islands thrown on American shores; 
one voyage to these continents from the Pacific Isles by natives, 
either by accident or design; or one tradition, custom, habit or 
language preseving proof of such a fact. The North Pacific 
current is the migration route over which that grandest of 
races, the Mongolian, sent out, either by accident or design, its 
people to occupy the continents of America; over this same 
route the islands of the Pacific were inhabited; viewed in the 
light of facts these matters seem almost self-evident and scarcely 
admit of contradiction. 


Tacoma, May sth, 1894. 
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ON CERTAIN MORPHOLOGIC TRAITS OF AMERICAN 
LANGUAGES. 


By Daniet G. Brinton, M. D., LL.D., D.SC.* 


The faculty of speech, the power to convey thoughts by ar- 
ticulate and intelligible sounds, is the most pregnant product of 
the psychical nature of man. For that reason the study of lan- 
guage ranks among the first of the anthropologic sciences. 

Its most apparent value is as a means of classifying tribes and 
peoples, grouping them under linguistic stocks, and from this 
deducing consanguinity, descent and intermixture. This “gene- 
alogic” study of languages, as it has been called, is, however, 
not that which offers the most valuable results. A given lan- 
guage or dialect reflects not merely the general mode of expres- 
sion of the human species, but particularly that of the tribe or 
people who speak it. It reveals their way of looking at things, 
the reach of their thoughts, the accuracy of their perceptions, 
their capacity for grasping the true and the beautiful in the 
world around them; in other words, all that makes up their 
ethnic psychology. 

There is a fixed relation between the idiom and the ideas of a 
people. They sink or rise together. As a little-known but 
thoughtful French writer, de Sénancourt, expressed it early in 
this century: “La langue, et l’esprit du peuple qui la parle, 
s’avancent de concert.” 

Like other faculties, language stands in direct relation to or- 
ganism, that is to complexity of brain-structure, especially to 
the third frontal convolution, to the efferent nerves, to the tongue 
and the vocal chords. For that reason, it is proper to study it 
as an organism itself, subject to the same laws as other products 
of organization. This point is so constantly misunderstood and 
overlooked by merely academic linguists, that I must expand it 
a little. 

Like other organized entities, each language is a link in an 
endless chain. Each link is complete in itself, yet always mo- 
bile, changeful, trending toward higher or lower forms; the high- 
est carries traces of its kinship with the lowest; the lowest may 
have faculties unequaled by the highest; in each, the laws of 
progressive and retrogressive transformation are forever active; 
by imperceptible gradations we pass from one to the other; only 
by general averages can we measure the relative values of those 





*Read before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, August, 1894. 
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nearly related, All this is what we find everywhere in the or- 
ganic world, The bird is but a development of the reptile, the 
man of the brute. In many faculties and senses the brute is 
superior to the man, the reptile to the bird; but only singular 
ignorance or perversity could question which is the higher in 
the scale. 

On the other hand, language must not be regarded as a pas- 
sive product of the human intellect, a mere tool or convenient 
invention. So far from that, it is a powerful agent in moulding 
the intellect, in stimulating or depressing it, in endowing it with 
wings with which to soar aloft, or in binding it with fetters and 
tethers to the material clods. Those peoples who are born to 
the modes of thought and expression enforced by some languages 
can never forge to the front in the struggle for supremacy; they 
are fatally handicapped in the race for the highest life. 


This depends partly on the poverty of the lexicography of 
such languages, their lack of terms to express ideas and the 
difficulty of forming such; but much more on the manner with 
which the logical proposition as framed in the mind has to be 
put into sound, that is, into words and sentences. It is obvious 
that the language which permits the main idea, with its relations 
and modifications, to be expressed parallel to the sequence in 
which it arises in thought, without needless accessories, yet with 
all that are needed, is more stimulating than one which burdens 
the idea with extraneous suggestions, or leaves unexpressed those 
which are necessary. 


The investigation of these fundamental traits of language be- 
longs to the science of linguistic morphology; and it is to some 
aspects of this, as applied to American tongues, to which I would 
now ask your attention. 

The first distinction between languages in their morphology 
is between those which have, and those which have not, true 
grammatical forms. Those which have such, express the rela- 
tions of the elements of a sentence by sounds which are employed 
for this purpose only, and have no independent signification. 
They are purely grammatical elements, and are what are called 
“inflections.” Such are the Aryan and the Senuiitic languages. 
Not a single American, Mongolian or Polynesian language de- 
pends upon true inflections. They are, therefore, what are called 
“tormless” languages. 

The devices by which such tongues make amenzs for the 
complete or partial absence of inflections are various. Some, 
like Burmese and Chinese, depend mainly on the position of the 
elements of the sentence with relation to each other; others 
attach affixes to the main stems, presenting thus an analogy to 
inflections, but differing from them because these affixes are 
independent stems; and lastly, others again aim to blend together 
some or all of the elements of the sentence and express them 
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as one united whole. This last mentioned process is called 
Incorporation, and by several eminent linguists, as Humboldt, 
Pott and Steinthal, it has been asserted to be the characteristic 
trait of American languages. 

They have never claimed that it is peculiar to these tongues, 
or that it is their only mode of sentence-construction; on the 
contrary, Humboldt explicitly stated that traces of all forms of 
sentence-construction can be discovered in nearly every language 
of the world; and that it is only the decided preponderance of 
one or the other methods which the morphologist has to show. 

It is nothing to the purpose, therefore, that opponents of this 
opinion point out traces of Incorporation in other idioms; or 
show that other methods are found in American languages. All 
that is not merely conceded by the morphologist; it is his avowed 
doctrine that such must be the case. 

There is a great deal of ignorance among American and 
French writers as to what Incorporation really is, its aims, its 
methods and its results; For that reason, and because I concur 
with those who consider it the leading morphologic trait of the 
aboriginal tongues of this continent, I desire to define these 
features with precision. 

Its aim, as I have already stated, is to blend together some or 
all of the elements of the sentence in one complex, Phonetically, 
this is accomplished by the processes of assimilation and amalga- 
mation, which are the two degrees of the blending of sounds; 

_and by those of agglutination and infixation, the latter of which 
may be considered the typical development of the incorporative 
process. 

The principal grammatic procedures by which Incorporation 
is accomplished are as follows: 

1. The expression of the idea Being, that is, the nominal, is 
subordinated to the expression of the idea of Action, that is, the 
verbal. 

This is the cardinal principle of incorporative languages, and 
it finds its expressions in a variety of modes, some quite unex- 
pected, Frequently and typically, the objective relation is con- 
tained within the verbal form; either directly, by inserting the 
object between the subject and the verb; or indirectly, by the 
insertion of a pronoun which stands in an appositive relation to 
the object expressed elsewhere, 

Not less typical is where the temporal and modal augments of 
the verb, one or both, precede a subject-prefix or follow a sub- 
ject suffix. By such a process the subject itself is made a part 
of the action, limited by the ideas of time and manner which be- 
long to the action alone, and thus loses its independent being. 

What is very curious to observe is that this principle is per- 
sistently carried out in those languages which, strictly speaking, 
have no verb at all, as for instance, the Maya dialects. In these, 
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the idea of action is expressed by verbal nouns under possessive 
relations, and we perceive a tendency to a complete submergence 
of the agent in the action. The subject is grammatically 
isolated, an inseparable possessive pronoun doing duty for it. 
Thus, the phrase “I know the road,” would have to be, “the 
road, my knowing;” or again, “the dog bites my cat,” would be 
“my cat, the dog, his biting.” In such an example we see the 
inseparable possessive prefix united to the substantive-object and 
followed by the substantive-subject, which is a verbal noun. 
Such a sentence, whether it coalesces or not into one phonetic 
complex, is built essentially on the incorporative plan, and it isa 
typical example of what is found in very many American 
languages. 

2. The presence of inseparable pronouns and inseparable 
-classifying particles in a language indicates the tendency to in- 
corporative speech. 

Both these are found in the vast majority of American 
languages. They are seen in the possessive prefixes of the 
terms for relationship, and in those for parts of the body, and in 
the suffixes to the numerals when counting particular classes of 
objects; and in many other connections. Inasmuch as they 
weld together ideas which in their nature are distinct, they are 
clear expressions of the tendecy ‘to incorporation of sentence 
elements. ; 

3. A well marked trait of the incorporative tendency is seen 
in the composition and derivation of verbs and verbals by the 
process of infixation, by which significant particles, or more or 
less assimilated words, or new phonetic elements, modify the 
meaning of the theme. 

There are very few American languages which do not exhibit 
this phenomenon, and often in a striking degree. The Kechua 
grammar of Dr. Anchorena gives over 600 modifications of the 
infinitive of the verb “to love,” formed by the infixation of par- 
ticles, or the modification of the vowels ofthe theme. The Choc- 
taw offers a series of modifications of the verbal by changes in its 
chief vowel. Nor are such instances confined to verbs and ver- 
bals. Sometimes a possessive pronoun is intercalated within the 
noun itself, as in the Mosquito language; and any word may be 
liable to modification by infixation. Sometimes, again, what is 
really infixation, has merely the appearance of vocalic substitu- 
tion; as in what is called “the change” in the Algonquin verb, 
which Raoul de la Grasserie has ingeniously explained as “dis- 
guised infixation.” 

4. The presence of the incorporative tendency is seen in the 
relations of the clauses of a compound sentence. Each is merely 
superficially attached to the others, and the whole does not pre- 
sent grammatical dependence and subordination. The logical 
sequence is expressed either by position or material words. 
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There are no true relative pronouns, those doing duty as such 
being in fact demonstratives. 

In conclusion I may say a few words on the effects of incor- 
poration on the morphology of language. 

1. The first effect is a strong tendency to isolation of the sen- 
tence elements. This seems paradoxical, but it is very obvious, 
even in the highly developed Nahuatl. The parts of the sen- 
tence which are not included in the verbal stand alone and uncon- 
nected. The consequences of this are shown in an advanced 
degree in the Maya and the Othomi languages, where the logi- 
cal connection has sunk almost to the level of the dialects of 
Farther India, which depend on position alone. 

2. The second is a deficient development of case. There are 
few examples, if any, of a declension of nouns in American lan- 
guages. What is called the genitive, is an adessive or a posses- 
sive; the dative is an illative or an inessive; the plural is the 
singular with a strengthening augment, or with an affix of mul- 
titude; the gender is an affix of sex. Case relations are either 
not expressed, or are expressed by material additions to the stem, 
or particles separate from it. 

3. The third effect is an effort to present each clause of a sen- 
tence in one phonetic complex, that is, as one connected sound. 
Steinthal says of this, that as the Chinese language is, grammati- 
cally speaking, without words, so the Nahuatl is without sen- 
tences; word-building has gone so far that it has swallowed 
sentence-building. 

This excessive synthetic tendency has led to what some have 
called the “polysynthesis” of American languages. It is by no 
means essential to the incorporative method, as it is quite possi- 
sible for this to proceed by juxtaposition, without assimilation of 
the sentence elements. The psychical process is the same in 
both cases, and this is what is really important in the morpho- 
logic analysis. It is a serious blunder to speak of Incorporation 
and Polysynthesis as synonymous terms, as does Count von 
Schulenburg in his recent work on the Tschimschian language 
of the Northwest coast. Polysynthesis is little more than an 
accidental aspect of the incorporative process. As far as the 
external phonetic form of the language is concerned, as I have 
just shown, that process tends quite as decidedly toward an 
analytic as toward a synthetic phoneticism. 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE RAIN-GOD. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The worship of rain as one of the “nature powers” was very 
prevalent throughout the continent of America in pre-historic 
times, and has survived among certain tribes even to the pres- 
ent day. It had its greatest development in the arid regions of 
the interior, and here it still abounds in great force. The sup- 
ply of rain was appreciated in other parts of the country, but 
here it was so much a necessity that the minds of the people 
were constantly exercised about it, and so they made it the one 
element of their religious ceremonies. It is interesting to study 
the cult and see how many methods of expressing the desire tor 
rain were invented, and to notice the manner in which the rain 
was personified and symbolized, and how elaborate the cere- 
monies were which embodied this personification. It appears 
that the rain-god was not only personated, but that all the oper- 
ations of the rain were dramatized and imitated, The other 
nature powers, such as the lightning, the cloud, the colors of 
the sky, the four points of the compass, even the sun and moon 
and stars made made subordinate to this, and yet by their combin- 
ation these set off the supremacy of the rain as a great divinity. 

We propose therefore to take up the various ceremonies, cus- 
toms and symbols which prevailed among the so-called “sky- 
worshipers” of the interior, and especially those which consisted 
in the dramatization of the rain. There is, to be sure, a great 
sameness to these ceremonies and customs as practiced by the 
different tribes, yet the variety is sufficient to warrant a descrip- 
tion of each one in turn, for the repetition is found as significant 
as the variation. The following observations on the rites and 
ceremonies practiced by the aborigines and their significance by 
Mr. William Wells Newell are valuable: 1. Tribal, gentile, 
social, religious festivals or dances depend in part on myths 
which are dramatized in the rites. 2. The rites are performed 
by secret societies, possessing initiations in different degrees, 
which constitute what may be called mysteries. 3. Of the ritual, 
some portions are intended to be in public, while others are 
wrapped in secrecy. The manner of the celekration as well as 
the significance of the rites is only comprehended by the initi- 
tiated persons. 4. The dance is performed by masked or cos- 
tumed personages, who enact the part of the divine beings whose 
history is recounted in the myths. 5. The actor was origin- 
ally considered to be identical with the being represented. In 
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other words, the god, in his own person appeared on the stage 
and performed his own history, in characteristic representation. 
The following also, from Dr. Washington Matthews, on the 
connection between mystery and ceremony, has considerable 
force: “The rite-myth never explains all the symbolism em- 
bodied in the rite, though it may account for all the important 
acts. A primitive and underlying symbolism which probably 
existed previous to the establishment of the rite, remains unex- 
plained by the myth, as though its existence was taken as a 
matter of course and required no explanation. Some explana- 
tion of this foundation symbolism may be found in the “creation” 
and “migration” myths, or in other early legends of the tribe, but 
something remains unexplained even by these. The wearing of 
masks, however, seems to have had but one significance. The 
person who wears the mask of a gcd, and personates him, is, for 
the time being, actually that god. The rain ceremonies gen- 





Fig. 1.—Medicine Bowl with Rain Symbol. 


erally consisted in a dramatization of the rain, under the figure 
of an immense snake, who is supposed to represent the rain-god 
and his efficiency in bringing the needed supply of water, as 
well as his influence over the different crops. The drama, how- 
ever, combined the migration myth and the creation myth with 
the popular conception of the source of the rain, and these made 
the variation in the ceremonies almost equal to the myths which 
were embodied in them.” 

I. One of the most interesting of the dramas is that which is 
called the “screen drama,” as the screen bears an important part 
in it. A description of this ceremony has been given by J. W. 
Fewkes. It consists mainly in the carrying of various figures 
or effigies of snakes from the village on the mesas to a pool in 
the valley below and back again to the kivas, thus making them 
represent the rain cloud which rises over the mountains and 
drops its refreshing showers upon the mesas. 

At the beginning of this ceremony, the young men brought 
quantities of sand and placed it in boxes, moistened it, and planted 
in the sand kernels of corn of different colors, yellow, blue, deep 
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red, white, black, speckled and pink. After a few days they 
unrolled the screen on which were sun emblems and openings; 
they then took several serpent figures or effigies, placed them 
near the fire. These serpent effigies were made with protruding 
eyes stuffed with seeds, a head made of a gourd, a collar made of 
corn husks and feathers, and a projecting horn on the top of the 
head. The body was hollow and so arranged that the arm of 
the dancers could be thrust into them, and so make them move 
about as if they were alive. The serpents were thrust through 
the sun disks in the screen, sacred meal placed before them and 
each dipped its head as ifeating the meal. The life-like struggle 
of the serpent was imitated in a surprising manner. A proces- 
sion was formed in which nineteen men, some with trumpets, 
others bearing the effigies, and others with pipes and a slow 





Fig. 2.—Rain and Skg Symbol. Fig. 3.—Zuni Rain“and Cloud Symbol. 


match and trays of sacred meal, who proceed down the mesa to 
a pool where they place the effigies at the edge of the water on 
the east and north sides, and meal and feathers on the west side. 
After various ceremonies, such as lighting pipes and smoking a 
few puffs to the sun, repeating prayers and trumpeting to the 
water, pouring water, dipping the serpent’s heads into the edge 
of the water, sprinkling meal, they again take up the effigies and 
ascend the mesa, go down to the kiva and thrust the struggling 
serpents through the screen which has upon it the sun symbols, 
making the serpent effigies dance to the measure of a song which 
is sung by a chorus. 

Before the screens were rows of sand cones, in which corn 
plants were inserted, making them resemble rows in a corn field. 
The serpents were made to dance over the cones. These repre- 
sented the rain-god as arising from the water, floating in a cloud 
and hovering over the corn fields. The dances which foilowed 
carried out the same thought, In these the men called disk-hurl- 
ers came out from the “corn mound” kiva and the ‘oak mound”’ 
kiva, and distributed baskets among the spectators. A “kiva 
chief” planted a small spruce tree in the court and suspended 
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upon its boughs numerous ornaments, and at its base blue “prayer 
plumes.” Inthe screen the four larger disks were called sun pic- 
tures and the two small ones moon pictures.* The panels on the 
upper part were surrounded with rainbows with lightning between 
each panel. The snake-like figures rising from the clouds are 
thunder bolts; the birds surmounting the conventional clouds 
represent the water birds; two figures in the center represent the 
divinities called sky-gods, or “the heart of the sky;” two fig- 
ures in the outer panels represent the female companions of these 
sky-gods. 

These were symbolic of the rain-god and his power over the 
winds, but there were many common articles used by the Zunis 
which represented the “world-quarters,” rainbow and lightning. 
They sometimes decorated garments with the stepped figure, sym- 





Fig.4-—Zuni Prayer-meal Bowl, 


bolizing the clouds, sometimes with scrolls, which symbolized the 
winds. These scrolls resemble the scrolls and circles made in the 
sands of the desert by the wind driving weed stalks or red 
top grass round and round, for they believe these sand marks are 
the tracks of the whirl-wind-god. They also decorate their 
pottery with circular spaces, which resemble the sun disk, and in 
the spaces draw figures in the form of stepped pyramids and 
other curious designs, always careful to leave open spaces or out- 
lets toeach ornament. These “terraces in the sky horizons are 
the mythic” ancient sacred places of the spaces. 

The stepped figure was perhaps the consequence of basket 
weaving, but became a symbol to the superstitious people. The 
lifted line of the mountain was a ladder to the regions of the 
sky-gods, which was heralded by the thunder-god at the rising 
and the setting sun, and so afforded a graphic symbol of the 





* No representation of the screen is given, but the altar of the Mam-zrau Society seen 
in the plate contains the same symbols. 
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“sacred spaces.” The figure when applied to the pottery by the 
supple hand of a Zuni woman, was believed to be endowed with 
a spirit which bore the title of “made being” for whose ingress 
and exit the encircling lines were left open. 

(1.) The ancient Pueblo medicine jar also contains the symbols 
of the sky-gods and the rain, and other nature powers. There are 
circles and several spaces on this jar, and in these the “ancient 
place” of the spaces, A; the region of the sky-gods, B; the cloud 
lines C, and the falling rain D. These are combined and de- 
picted to symbolize the storm, which was the object of the 
worship in the ceremonials to which the jar was an appurtenance.* 
See Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 

(2.) Another symbol representing the rain, storm, cloud, and 
lightning is very common among the ancient Pueblos. It is 
woven into the garments and painted upon the pottery and is 
prominent in their sand paintings. It consists of three arches 
with a horizontal space below with a zig-zag arrow above, and 
perpendicular lines for the rain. See Fig. 3. 

(3.) The Zuni prayer-meal bowl illustrates this conception. The 
bowl is the emblem of the earth,—“our mother.” (Fig. 4.) We 
draw food and drink from it. The rim of the bowl is round, but 
also terraced, as is the horizon, which is terraced with mountains 
whence rise the clouds. The handle of the bowl is also a symbol 
of the rainbow, as it is arched over the terraces and painted with 
the rainbow figure. The two terraces on either side of the 
handle represent the “ancient sacred spaces,” The decorations 
cf the bowl are significant. As the tadpole frequents the pool in 
spring-time it has been adopted as the symbol of the spring 
rains; the dragon fly hovers over pools in summer, and typifies 
the rains of summer; the frog maturing later symbolizes the 
rains of the later season; the feather-headed serpent also typifies 
the water and the rain. Sometimes the figure of the sacred 
butterfly replaces that of the dragon fly, which symbolizes the 
beneficence of summer, for the Zunis think that the butterflies 
and birds bring the warm season from the land of everlasting 
summer. 

It is a singular circumstance that a jar or vase has been found 
among the mounds which contains a figure of a plumed serpent 
which is furnished with wings, the lines on the wings being in 
the form of arches and those on the body being in the form of 
terraces or notched passages, the spaces being left open as they 
were on the Zuni pottery. Was this vase a specimen which was 
brought by some wandering Zuni into the Mound-builders’ ter- 
ritory, or was it the product of the Mound-builders’ skill, mak- 
ing the ornament represent the ancient myths which were ex- 
tant? It would seem as if the figure represented the “water 





*See Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology, 1882 and 1883, article by Frank H. Cush- 
ing, p. 519, also Masks, Heads and Faces, by Elien R. Emerson, p. 8. 
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divinity” or the “rain spirit,” though it is the only specimen 
where the serpent, which was always among the Mound-builders 
a water-god, is figured with wings and with step-lines, 

II. A rain ceremony occurs at the initiation of children, There 
was a tradition among the ancient Zunis that their ancestors 
migrated from a distant point, but on their way they were obliged 
to cross a stream, and in crossing the children fell into the stream 
and became transformed into frogs, ducks, water-spiders, snakes 
and butterflies, and were transferred to a kiva which was situ- 
ated under the water in a spirit lake. After their arrival in the 
village certain supernatural messengers were sent to this village 
under the water, who found that the children were again trans- 





Fig. 5.—Butterfly, Dragonjfiy and Bird Symbols. 


formed into supernatural beings and had taken upon themselves 
the likeness of the chief divinities of the Zunis.* The children 
were after that time worshiped as ancestral gods, and were called 
the Koko, They dwell in the depths of the lake, where are 
“waters of everlasting happiness,’ and are reached only by 
passing through the interior of the mountain by a passageway 
which has four chambers in it. The Xoo repeat the prayers 
for rain, making their intercessions to the sun, Ya-‘o-tka, and 
by them the plume-sticks are sent to the same great god. The 
offerings of plumes to the sun are so numerous that at night the 
“Sacred Road” can be seen filled with the feathers, for the “Soul 
of the Plumes” travels over the road just as the soul from the 
body travels from Zuni to the spirit lake. 





*The first divinities were Ko-ye-me-shi, and Ko-mo-ket-si. Ri d originally were a 
brother and sister, but were afterward transformed into supernatural beings which dwelt 
upon the mountains, the youth into a hideous-looking creature and the maiden into afSbeing 
with —_ hair (probably personifications of the black storm-cloud and the fleecy 
rain-cloud). 
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One of the most important characters in Zuni mythology, is’ 
called the Koklo, This divinity visited the spirit lake, where 
is the home of the Koko, and entered the kiva and viewed those 
assembled there, but found that the “plumed serpent,” whose’ 
home is in a hot spring, was not there. He accordingly sent 
two of the Koko called Soo-t-ki, for the plumed serpent Ko-/o- 
wit-st. They soon appeared, for they did not travel upon the 
earth but by the underground waters that passed from the spring 
to the spirit lake. Upon their arrival, the ak-/o (tribal 
divinity) issued his commands, that certain of the “children-an- 
cestors,” whom he designated as the Sa-/a-no.bi-ya, should go to 
the north, west, south, east, the heavens and the earth, to procure 
cereals for the Zuni, and ordered that the serpent should carry 
these with water to the Zunis, (Ashisi) and tell them what to 
do with the seeds. He then visited the Zunis, instructed the 
people regarding the children-ancestors and told them that the 
boys must be made members of the Koko society. 

Such is the myth which lies at the basis of the ceremony of 
initiation and which explains the different parts of it, but the 
true significance of the drama as a personified account of the 
rain god is better shown by the ceremony itself, for in these the 
actors both personate the gods and the operations of nature in 
the process of rain making. The first actor is the'representative 
of the chief god, Kako, who is the heralder of the coming of 
the plumed serpent, Ko-/o-wit-si, and may be regarded as the 
personification of the wind or cloud that advances before a rain 
storm. He arrives at the village and divides his time between 
the kivas which represent the cardinal points, the zenith and the 
nalir, and gives the history of the Koko and the gathering of 
the cereals of the earth. The next actors who arrive upon the 
scene are the impersonators of the Koko, “child ancestors,” who 
prepare plume-sticks and get ready for the initiation. After 
them ten men who personate the rain clouds, Koyemeshi, on the 
mountains, pass through the village and inquire for the boys 
who are to be initiated. The Sa-/a-mo-di-ya of the north, west, 
south, east, heavens and earth, and a number of younger brothers, 
who are the personators of the cardinal points and the bearers of 
the plumed serpent or rain cloud, also appear on the occasion. 
They wear masks of different colors. Those from the north, 
yellow; from the west, blue; from the south, red; from the east, 
white; earth, black; the heavens, all colors.* These take the 
plumed serpent, which is the emblem of the rain cloud, and is 
accordingly (as stated below) painted black above and with 
white stars below, to the “kiva of the earth,” and here leave the 
image. This kiva is already decorated with two serpents which 








*The following is a description of Xo-/o-wit-si. The serpent is made of hide, his 
abdomen is painted white, his back black, and is covered with white stars, the tail end of 
which is held by the priest, who constantly blows through a large shell, making the sound 
which represents the sea monster, 
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extend around the inner wall of the room. At-sunrise the actors 
go to this kiva and present to the image, whose head is seen 
projecting through an opening in a side wall, the plumed sticks, 
which symbolize their prayers, and ears of corn, which symbolize 
the objects which they want blessed. 

The ceremonies for the initiation of the children follow this. 
These consist, for the most part, in pouring water through the 
body of the serpent into sacred bowls, and afterward pouring 
different kinds of grain and seed into the blankets, which are 
held before its mouth. Another part of the ceremony is that 
which has regard to the sacredness of fire as well as of rain. In 
this the representatives of the war god sit near the fire altar, 
which is in the center of the kiva, and feed the sacred flames. 
The actors, as they enter the kiva from above, turn a somerset 
over the fire, by placing the head upon a stone slab, which 
stands near the fire, and throwing their feet from the opening of 
the kiva to the floor beyond the fire. They also pass out of the 
kiva by a somerset; placing the head upon the slab, and so go out 
of the opening feet foremost. 

These singular ceremonies are kept alive by certain secret 
societies, some of the members personating the mountain 
divinities, Ko ye-me-shi, others personating the winds, who are 
the cloud bearers, others personating the divinities of the cardi- 
nal points, still others the thunder-god, and the lightning. Each 
of these societies has a kiva for itself, but the kivas represent the 
different houses of the sky and have symbols which correspond. 

It appears from this ceremony that the children of the Zuni 
were brought to the worship of the rain-god in connection with 
the other nature powers at their very initiation, and that there was 
a supernatural air thrown overall the operations of the rain-cloud, 
which must have impressed them through the remainder of their 
life. It would be impossible for a child to pass through this 
scene, in which the chief members of the tribe were the actors, 
and in which his own relatives and godfathers were engaged, 
without feeling that it was the most sacred event in his life, and 
yet the whole interest was concentrated upon the part which 
the rain-god had in the sacred drama 

III. The “solstitial” ceremoniats of the Zunis also represent 
the worship of the rain-god and dramatize the effect of the rain 
upon the corn crop, These have been described by Dr. J. W. 
Fewkes. He says: Both solstices are marked epochs in the 
Zuni calendar and are celebrated by appropriate ceremonials. 
The sun, at the approach of the summer solstice, is watched with 
care by the priest of the sun, who determines the time by notic- 
ing the light shining at sunrise through a depression in the 
mountains called “the gate of Zuni,” across the gnomon or 
sun-post, which projects a few feet above the soil on the plain of 
Zuni, and then announces the time for the rain dances to begin. 
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SACRED ALTAR OF THE MAM-ZRAU PONG-VA, 
A Woman’s Society of the Walpis, decorated with the following emblems: 


1 and 4—Figurines of the Mam-Zrau Mani, decorated with necklaces of pearl and tur- 
quoise. 2 and 3—Terraced mountains. 5—Cloud-wood, O-mow-kohu, a term applied to the 
whole frame-work. The top row represents the cirrus clouds. The wine-glass objects are 
called cloud flowers. 6—Cloud prayer-plumes, O-mow-uh-fa-ho. 7—Rain wood bar or 
shelt, Yot-ko-hu. 8—Sand altar, Zua, sand, Ponga, floor; sand spread out to represent 
clouds and lightnings. 9—Symbolic crook. 1o—Mystic tetiches. 11—Young Hghtnings, 
1z2—Corn mountain. 13 and 15--Coronet of lightnings. 14—Mystic spiral fetiche, called 
“woman twister.”” 16—Mam-Zrau tablet. 17—Long lightning which penetrates the corn 
fields. 18—Hawk feather. 19—7i-fo-ni, the Palladium of the society, decorated with corn 
stalks. 20—As-per-gill. 23—Terraced bowl. 
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The first of the solstitial rain dances is the most important, but 
it is preceded by a singular ceremony, which is probably designed 
to imitate the effect of the pouring rain, but is really a burlesque 
rather than a serious ceremony, It is called “the ducking of the 
clowns,” The clowns are persons who wear peculiar mud-head 
masks and who march single file under the walls of the pueblos. 
While they march the women and girls stand on the roof of the 
pueblo with jars full of water and pour it upon their heads, thus 
completely drenching them. A very singular ceremony occurs 
about this time. in this the dancers are seen on the hills south- 
west of the pueblo. 

There seems to have been three classes of dancers and three 
kinds of dances. - The most important were the Koko, who 
were the intercessors for rain, These wore masks with heavy 
beards of horse-hair and carried turtles that were said to have 
been gathered at the sacred lake. They were painted with zig- 
zag markings said to be rain symbols, and had upon their legs 
rattles made of small hoofs and turtle shells. Some of them had 
helmets, on which were figures of the sun and crescents and 
other symbolic devices. These represent the beings called Koko, 
who are supposed to live in some far away region. They 
approach the village a little after sundown and repair to one of 
the kivas; the squaws file up the street with bowls full of food 
and present it at the skylight of the kiva to the hungry Koko 
below. A boy who personified the god of fire accompanied the 
procession. Over his shoulder he carried a quiver and in his 
hand a fiery wand. His breast was ornamented with shell neck- 
laces; he moved the fire wand back and forth as if it were incense. 

Another dance is named from those who bear tablets with three 
upright projections, each ornamented with a feather and gaudily 
painted with figures in the form of crescents and birds. Their 
heads were wholly covered with cedar boughs; around the neck 
were strings of shells made of turquoise and coral. These tablets 
were all of them symbolic of the rain-cloud and the lightning. 

The ceremonials for rain are continued during the month of 
August and culminate in a corn dance, as the corn is now ripening. 
It is followed by a very ancient dance called O-to-na-wey. In 
this Ko-ye-me-shi (ancient builders) appear as clowns carrying a 
great abundance of cedar boughs. The final ceremony was a 
procession of the priests of the bow, who visited the shrines and 
placed prayer plumes in them. Here then we have the rain 
ceremonies in which the sun at the solstices, according to the 
calendar, and the zig-zag lightnings, the fire, various animals and 
birds, objects of nature, cedar boughs and shells were personated, 
all nature being drawn upon; but the effect of the rain was a 
special object of the dramatization. 


IV. The snake dance is the most remarkable of all the rain 
ceremonies. This dance has been often described and its ghastly 
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scenes depicted, but its significance is poorly understood. It 
was, however, nothing more nor less than a rain ceremony and 
differed from all others only in that live snakes were used instead 
of snake effigies. One ceremony was practiced by the Moquis or 
Hopis at their village by the particular organizations which exist 
there. 

The following is a description given by Mrs, Matilda C. Steven- 
son: The “snake dance” is introduced by the male members 
going to the different points of the compass for six days gather- 
ing snakes and depositing them in four vases, On the fifth day 
a sand painting is made on the floor of the kiva; fetiches of the 
cougar and bear are placed near it; the snakes are deposited on 
it and are kept there by the novitiates, who use wands made of 
eagle plumes. The Indians declare that the eagle possesses the 
power to charm the snakes by flying about him and gently 
caressing him with his wings. The out-door ceremony begins 
with the process of placing the live snake in the mouth of the 
novitiate. This is done by the chosen father, who grasps the 
snake and places it before the face of the novitiate and pravs 
while he inhales the breath of the snake. After the snake is put 
in his mouth the novitiate dances while an attendant caresses the 
serpent with the eagle plumes. It is the ambition of the men to 
prove their skill in the handling of the snakes, for by this means 
they become the greatest jugglers and arise in the order. This 
ceremony is repeated four days in succession. Afterward an all 
night ceremonial occurs in the kiva for a final initiation of the 
young men—when their power of endurance is taxed to the 
extreme. 

The legend of this people is interesting, but is too long to 
give complete. In the legend the voyage of a young man, a son 
of the high shaman, is described, and his visit to the house of 
the spider woman. He passes fuur sentinels, equidistant from 
one another, each a huge serpent, who held his head erect and 
hissed at the youth. He enters into a rocky cavern, where are 
many young men and maidens dressed in white blankets. He 
is led to the house of the “mother of the sun” by the spider 
woman, who lives under the great waters. He separated the 
great waters with his large wand, and made a dry road by which 
he passed to the house. Here he saw all the plume offerings of 
his people to the sun. He was welcomed by the “mother of the 
sun,” who told him that the sun would return presently. He 
is startled by a great noise, caused by the sun passing through 
the waters to his house. His descent was through a huge reed. 
Putting a foot on either side of the reed, he descended head 
foremost.* 





*The figure of a person eg emp J head foremost, with feet spread, is common in the 
codices of the Mayas. May not this refer to the same iegend, or one similar to it, which 
prevailed among this people? 
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The spider woman said we will go with the sun to his father’s 
house in the east, for the mother’s house was in the west. They 
in company with the sun passed under the earth and afterward 
ascended the reed that penetrates the eastern waters, and passed 
over the world and looked down upon his people in Canon de 
Chelly, and could read their hearts and could tell the good from 
the bad. Returning to the earth the youth visited the cavern of 
the snakes and took for his wives the two beautiful daughters. 
On reaching his father’s house he told him his adventures. His 
father then said, “we will have a great feast to the snake and 
antelope people in sixteen days.” To this feast they invited only 
those good in heart. The snake people came in four delicate 
showers, each shower bringing the people; the showers were 
however invisible to the Hopitu. On the eighth day the people 
danced, holding green corn stalks in their mouth, but the youth 
was horrified to find that the snake people had been transformed 
into snakes and that one of his wiyes had also become a snake, 
and their children became snakes. 


The legend of the flute people differs trom that of the snake 
people, but it is nevertheless the “foundation myth” for a rain 
ceremonial. It celebrates the migration of the flute people and 
their encounter with the snake people and the alliance of the two 
people.* It runs as follows: Lelanguh was the director of 
the flute people. The music of his flute drives away the winter 
and brings the summer rains. He was the director of many 
people, and his insignia of office was the crook Pa-a-ya-a, which 
was symbolic of longevity, to which were attached four rattles 
ornamented with fluffy feathers of the eagle. The rattles were 
used by him when he sang for rain, to water his lands. The 
songs were sung to the rain people of the north, the west, the 
south, the east, the zenith and the nadir. The six songs brought 
the rain, and Lelanguh blew his whistle into the water which 
fell upon the earth, making it bubble, at the same time praying 
for more rain; and the earth was well watered. 


Then follows the story of the migrations of the flute people. 
It appears that these migrations were in obedience to the direc- 
tion of an oracle, which was carried with the people very much 
as the “ark” was by the Israelites in their wanderings and the 
sacred boat among the Egyptians.t This oracle was in the shape 
of a portable altar with a fetich of an ear of corn before it. This 
altar Lelanguh erected upon his advent into this world. The 
corn was trimmed with eagle and parrot plumes and had bits of 





*See Mrs. Stevenson’s account; also article by Mr. J. Walter Fewkes in American 
Anthropologist. 

t This carrying a sacred oracle was a common thing among all the aboriginal tribes. It 
was not always the same thing, but nevertheless served the same purpose. Among the 
Chippewas it was the shell which went betore the people; among the Dakotas it was the 
“sacred pipe,’’ which was kept in the pipe-keeper’s tent; among the Pawnees it was the 
“sacred bundle’’; among the Choctaws it was the “leaning pole”; among the Cherokees it 
was the “‘sacred box ” 
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abalone shells and beads of turquoise suspended to it. Wherever 
the people went this oracle was set up. The flute people came 
at last to the home of the snake people and had four talks with 
them At last Lelanguh told the director of the snake people 
that he knew “the secret of the rains” and could water the land 
for them. “Well,” said he. “if you can command the rain people 
and know the secret of the rains we will be glad to have you 
with us. If you know the secret you and your people must be 
first, 1 and my people second. If you, indeed, know the secret, 
hasten this rain that our land may be watered.” “Wait,” said 
Lelanguh, “in eight days I will return to your village, and we 
will go into the kiva.” At the end of the eight days the director, 
Lelanguh, returned with two young virgins anda youth, who 
went intothe kiva. The virgins and the young man were dressed 
peculiarly, being covered with symbols which showed them to 
be the personators of the rain cloud. The virgins wore white 
blankets and the lower portion of their faces was painted black, 
a white line across the mouth extending from ear to ear bordered 
the black, symbolizing the rain cloud; their feet and hands were 
colored black; their arms and legs in zig-zag of black, which 
symbolized the lightning. The youth wore a white breech cloth 
and eagle plumes in his hair. These remained in the kiva of 
the snake people, (perhaps as personators of the rain cloud which 
was to come.) On the fifth day the flute people feasted and sang. 
At midnight they had sung four songs, when the rain slowly 
approached. It came not in showers trom the heavens but walked 
over the earth. The waters were invisible to all but Lelanguh. 


The people then painted their bodies and limbs white and put 
on white blankets and breech cloths and followed Lelanguh, who 
was accompanied by the “twin war heroes”* and carried the five 
large wands, or prayer plumes, and advanced to the land of the 
snake people. All the men had sunflowers on their heads and 
carried corn and seeds of melons, beans and peppers. As they 
neared the village the rain began falling around the land of the 
snake people, but not upon it. After the fourth song, the rain 
began falling upon the land of the snake people and the land 
was well watered. The snake people wept for joy. Then Lelan- 
guh gave to the snake director all the cereals that his people had 
brought, and he was greatly pleased and said, “You are indeed 
my father; you have brought us rain; you know the secrets of 
the rains; the land shall be yours.” Songs were then sung, on 
alternate years to the west for rain, to the south, the east, the 
zenith and the nadir, and invocations were made to the cougar 
of the north, the bear of the west, the badger of the south, the 
white wolf for the east, the eagle for the heavens, the shrew for 
the earth, to intercede for rain. Different colored corn was depos- 





*These war gods are common personages among all the Pueblo tribes. 
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ited and prayer plumes planted at the points of the compass. The 
plumes carried prayers for all thirgs good. 

Upon leaving the kiva the: flute people saw their women 
sitting on the hills around the village. The women wore white 
blankets and the children had white plumes, which were proba- 
bly the symbols of the rain-cloud. In a little while the land was 
abundant with melons, beans and other vegetation, though noth- 
ing had been planted. In this way the snake people and the 
flute people became allied. The personating of this myth in the 
drama of the flute society takes place every year. In the flute 
drama the flute people and the snake people both appear. 

V. The “snake dance,” which occurs at the village of Walpi, 
is more interesting than that which occurs at the Tusayan pueblo, 
which was just been described. This is also a rain ceremonial, 
and is pronounced very ancient by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, who 
says: “The reason for the whole ceremony lies fer back in the 
past, but has- become more or less obscured by the progress of 
time.” The celebration of the snake dance lasts eight or nine 
days, during which there are various preparations for the cere- 
mony, the preparations being generally symbolic of the rain. 
Among these we may mention: (1.) The making the charmed 
liquid. (2.) Making the sand mosaic or dry painting on the 
floor of the kiva. (3.) The smoking the sacred pipe and the 
distribution of the prayer plumes. (4.) The beginning of the 
snake hunts. (5.) The invocation te the four world-quarters. 
(6.) Introduction of the snake boy and snake girl, who were the 
personators of the rain-cloud. (7.) The snake race, which was a 
race through certain sand paintings which represented the clouds 
and rains, of the different cardinal points. (8.) The washing of the 
snakes. (g9.) The snake dance itself. In all of these ceremonies 
the dress and decorations were symbolic of the rain-clouds and 
of the falling rain. 

The most interesting of these ceremonies was the race which 
symbolized the passage of the wind through the rain-clouds, 
though the washing of the snakes and the snake dance were the 
most tragic and thrilling in their performance, In this snake 
race there were about forty runners and about eight priests, the 
snake priests and the antelope priests moving in pairs. One part 
of the ceremony consisted in placing the plank in which was the 
si-pa-pu or “place of beginning” on the ground near a shrine, 
each of the actors stamping upon it as they marched by. An- 
other part consisted in the priests taking corn stalks and vines 
in their mouths and marching slowly through platoons of the 
actors. In another part four priests stood with crooks in their 
hands and with white paint upon their bodies at intervals along 
the trail made of colored meal, over which the actors were to 
run; near the priests were sand paintings which represented the 
rain clouds of the four cardinal points. The runners as they 
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passed the priests and went through the symbolic rain clouds, 
were expected to strike the ancient crook, held by the priests. 
All of this ceremony was a dramatization of the history of the 
people and the operations of the rain. 

The decorations of the priests and the symbols resemble that 
which was used in the flute dance, the young man and the virgins 
havirg exactly the same white garments and black lines upon 
the face and body, but the main difference was that the ancient 
relics which had been used by the Walpi were brought into the 
ceremony. The articles used in cornection with the ceremonies 
were symbolic. Among these were (1) “the snake pipe,” on which 
was a rain symbol. This was smoked in silence. (2.) The 
eighteen stone implements which were brought up by the ancients 
out of the earth. (3.) The fifteen bent sticks, which were called 
crooks. (4.) The plank, in which was the hole called si-pa-pu, 
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Fig.6.—Snake Kilt. 


through which the ancients ascended. (5.) The plumed prayer 
sticks, which were deposited in the shrines. (6.) The various 
sand paintings or sand altars. These sand paintings were all 
made in the same way. They contained four rows of semi-circles, 
each row having a different color to represent the clouds, with 
zigzag serpents shooting from the clouds, two of them male and 
two of them female, with black parallel lines to represent the rain. 

(7.) The sand painting referred to above was another symbol. 
This was placed immediately above the plank in which was the 
opening called Si-pa-pu, which symbolized the place of emerg- 
ence for the ancestors of the people. The border of different 
colors was symbolic of the “world quarters.” Around the altar 
or sand pictures were fetiches of the animals of the “world quar- 
ters,” which faced the figures of the clouds. This opening in the 
floor was suggestive of the creation myth, but the sand paintings 
were suggestive of the sky and the operations of the rain clouds, 
thus making a combination of that which was below and of the 
world above in one symbol. 

(8!) Another article was the “whizzer,” which was a thin 
wooden slab, the faces of which were decorated with zigzag 
bands; this was dipped into the charmed liquid of the sacred 
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bowl, which symbolized the rain, and rapidly twirled so as to 
imitate the sound of thunder. The snakes were not so symbolic 
as the decoration of the priests and dancers, though the fact that 
they were carried in the mouths of the dancers and were kept 
from biting by the feathers in the hands of the attendants, made 
them significant perhaps of the lightning and the clouds, being 
controlled by the gods or by those who personated the gods. 





Fig. 7.—Antelope Priest. . 


The decorations of the Zunis and Hopis deserve attention 
in this connection. Many of these were symbolic of the rain. 
They are as follows: 

(1.) The dance kilt. This was a symbolic garment, which 
had a black band with a white border running zig-zag through 
its center, representing the plumed snake, with arrow-shaped 
marks representing the foot-prints of the duck, and short par- 
allel marks representing foot-prints of the frog, both water ani- 
mals. On either side of this band were two sets of parallel 
bands, representing rainbows. There was a fringe on the kilt 
composed of little triangular metal plates. See Fig. 6. 

(2.) Snake kilts were worn by snake men who carried, in their 
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hands, snake-whips made of eagle plumes. The kilt of the 
antelope priest differed from this in that it was a plain woven 
garment, but had a border at either end which was ornamented 
with stepped figures,to symbolize the clouds, zigzag lines to 
represent the lightnings, parallel lines to represent the rain ; an 
embroidered sash was attached to the belt of the antelope priest. 

(3.) The decorations of the priest consisted of white, zigzag 
lines on the legs, arms and body, and the chin was painted black, 
the body a bluish color. He wore a white embroidered dance 
kilt, held in place by a white girdle, and a white feather was tied 
to his scalp lock, a wreath of cotton wood leaves about his head, 
string of beads of shell and of turquois about hisneck. He wore 
buckskin anklets and red moccasins, thus making the symbolic 
colors complete. In his right hand he carried a rattle and in his 
left hand he carried a bowl filled with liquor. On his right arm 
was a bundle of cottonwood twigs, in his left a plumed wand.* 
See Fig. 7. 





* A Tusayan ceremony has been described by Mr. A. M. Stephens, in which some novel 
rain symbols appeared. A number of ancient slabs of wood were displayed, on which 
were painted designs which represented the sky divinities under human forms. Some of 
these had faces covered with arches; others. had arches and rain symbols upon the skirts 
which cover the body; others had faces surrounded with feathers; still others had a rain 
symbol attended with the phallic symbol, but no faces; one had a single corn plant and no 
rain symbol; one had the human form richly dressed and decorated with many symbols, the 
face surrounded by stepped figures and the rain symbols above the face. These tablets 
were carried in the final dance by about thirty girls who were dressed in white and blue 
tunics, and who also carried a quantity of corn stalks, thus showing that the rain gods 
were personified and worshiped as human beings. The dancers at the close stationed them- 
selves in such a way as to form a horse-shoe. The phallic symbol on these tablots was 
made up from the different parts of the rain symbol, which were skillfully arranged so as to 
make it resemble a phallus. It had asmall arch on either side and one above the phallus, 
but lines representing the rain below the whole figure, maklng an expressive figure. 
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ENCLOSURES IN WISCONSIN. 
By T. H. Lewis. 


On the east side of Crawfish River, in Jefferson County, 
Wisconsin, and just below the famous enclosure known as Azta- 
lan, there are two other small but interesting enclosures which 
seem to have entirely escaped the notice of visiting scientists 
and others interested in such works; at least that inference may 
be drawn from the fact that hitherto there has been no published 
description nor even a local reference to them. 

The first of these enclosures is located on the northeast © 
quarter of the northeast quarter of section 20, township 7 
north of range 14 east, occupying the end of a spur or ridge. 
It is well situated in a defensive point of view—the enclosed 
space being from 25 to 42 feet above low water, and not com- 
manded by any other elevation. 

The embankment forming this enclosure is from seven to 
eight feet in width, from one to one and a half feet in height, 
and is unbroken, there being no openings or gateways for 
entrance and exit. It crosses the spur at two points, the north- 
west corner being just beyond the foot of the slope, and on the 
south side it extends entirely along the foot of the slope. There 
is a projection at the northeast corner, and another on the east. 
side just north of the cemer, both extending outward; but these, 
unlike those around the embankment forming the Aztalan 
enclosure, appear to have been constructed as a part of the wall, 
having about the same elevation. On the inner side of the 
eastern embankment there is a projection extending at an angle 
toward the north. Nearly opposite to this, on the inner side of 
the western en.bankment, there is a long projection which ex- 
tends eastward in an east of north direction. This projection, 
together with the main embankment, intersects an elevation 
two feet in height, which has the appearance of having been an 
elliptical mound, and from the manner in which the junctions 
were made it is evident that the mound was in existence previ- 
ous to the construction of the embankments. 

The length of the enclosed space on a right line drawn 
through the center and inside of the embankments is 315 feet, 
and the width through the center 200 feet; but all four sides are 
of different length, and are more or less curved at various points, 
and there are some sharp angles at the southwest corner. The 
longest obtainable inside straight line measures 368 feet. The 
area of the said space, inside the foot of the walls, is 1.37 acres. 
The perimeter of the work, following the outside line of the 
embankment, is 1,080 feet. 
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On the outside, beyond the northwest corner of the enclosure, 
there is an outwork consisting of two embankments, which, 
from general appearances, were constructed with a view of in- 
creasing the size of the enclosure—as an addition thereto; but 
viewed in another light they may have been constructed as an 
additional means of detense. Just outside of the southern em- 
bankment there is a second one which has a single projection on 
the outer side, and which wasapparently built as an auxiliary to 
the main one. 
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On the inside near the northeast angle there is a small plat- 
form mound, which is built on sloping land. At the base it is 
fifty-three feet in length, the east end is forty-eight feet wide 
and four feet in height, and the west end forty-four feet wide 
and six feet in height. There is a short steep approach, or 
graded way, on the west side, which was evidently intended as 
the means by which to ascend to the top, which is level. 

In the southeastern part ot the enclosure, on slightly sloping 
land, there is a low platform mound which has six angles. The 
southeastern part of this singular structure is two feet in height, 
while at the northwest it runs to grade, the top being level. 

On the west side, in the southern part of the enclosure, there 
is an effigy mound representing a tailless animal. It is thirty- 
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six feet in length, three and one-halt feet in height, and is un- 
usually smooth and regular, so far as the surface of the mound 
is concerned. This is one of those queer productions of the 
mound building period, wherein, tor some reason best known to 
the makers, the head was entirely omitted or only a trace of 
that useful member shown. 

Southeast of the enclosure there are three mounds and a 
house site. One of the mounds is shaped somewhat like a 
coffin, or moccasin, and is fifteen feet in length, eight feet in 
width and one and one-half feet in height. The house site, of 
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circular form, is marked by a — elevated margin, while 
the center is slightly excavated. Farther on, little south of east, 
on the same ridge, there are five other round mounds. 

There is nothing within or around the enclosure that can be 
called an excavation. Near the southeast angle the east em- 
bankment crosses a natural sink, of which there are others in 
the same region—perhaps this is within the northern limit of the 
“pot moraines.” A plan of this enclosure is given, marked 
Fig. 1. 

About one hundred yards down the river, to the southward 
of the enclosure described above, there is a second one. It is 
located on the southeast quarter of the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion twenty, on a low bank which is not elevated more than ten 
teet above extreme low water. The embankments merely form 
an enclosure on three sides, the ends at the northwest and south- 
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west angles terminating at the edge of the river bank, which 
forms the fourth side. ‘The embankments are from six to eleven 
feet in width, with an average of perhaps eight feet, and are 
from one to one and one-half feet in height. 

On the east side of the enclosure there is a well-guarded gate- 
way or opening. The ends of the embankments slightly over- 
lap each other, and on the north side of the gateway there is an 
additional embankment (or wing), which leaves the main one 
and curves inward past the termination of the embankment 
forming the north side of the gateway. 

On the north side of the enclosure a tew feet from the north- 
ern embankment there is a large embankment which 1s now 
650 feet in length, but an additional six feet of the curved end 
has been destroyed by the caving away of the river bank. The 
west end, which terminates on the river bank, is twenty feet in 
width and two feet in height. The east end, which extends 
across the section line and terminates on section 21, is eight feet 
in width, one foot in height, and has a projection on the north 
side at the end, which is of the same height as the embankment. 
This embankment may have been built with the ultimate inten- 
tion of enclosing a much larger piece of land, but if so, there 
would seem to have been a sudden termination of the work, the 
necessity for such an extension having for some unknown cause 
ceased. 

There is alow square platform mound within the enclosure, 
at the northwest corner, and not tar from the river bank. The 
top is 7x7 teet, the base 17x17 feet, and it is one and one-half 
feet in height. 

The main inside length of this enclosure is 273 feet, and its 
width, to the edge of the bluff, 184 feet, the longest obtainable 
straight line measuring 305 feet. The area, as bounded by the 
inside foot line of the embankment and the top of the bluff is 
1.08 acres. The outside perimeter or circuit is 905 feet, includ- 
ing the bluff line. A plan, marked Fig. No. 2, is given for this 


work. 
* * 
*k 


The embankments forming these two enclosures and their 
outworks were probably palisaded; for without such augmenta- 
tion the sides would not be tenable, the embankments being too 
low to admit of a successful defense. 

As to the builders, it may safely be assured that one people 
or tribe built and occupied all three of the enclosures—the 
original ““Aztalan” and the two new ones described in this paper. 
This is indicated by the platform mounds, there being one or 
more within each of the enclosures; and the projections along 
the main embankments also add strength to the assumption. 
Although there are none along the main embankment—barring 
the one at the gateway—of the lower enclosure, there is a single 
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specimen at the end ot the long auxiliary embankment which 
undoubtedly furnishes a strong link in the chain. In addition, 
the ruined effigies within one-fourth of a mile north of west from 
the old Aztalan enclosure*—a continuation of the Aztalan mound 
system on the high land—and the animal effigy within the upper 
enclosure, on the east side of the river, also indicate that these 
pre-historic architects were the effigy-builders—that mysterious 
people wno have left us so many specimens of their peculiar 
handiwork. 

The surveys from which the information for the above de- 
scriptions and diagrams was derived were made October 27 
and 31, 1893. 

St. Paul, Minn., July 5, 1894. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


By Turopore F. Wricut, U. S. SECRETARY. 


Dr. Bliss reports a great work done at Jerusalem during the 
past few months. He has continued to excavate at the south- 
westerly side of the city, near the English burial ground. He 
began at that point on the high hill above the valley of Hinnom 
in order to move eastward along the line of the ancient wall, the 
foundation of which he hoped to find in position. This expecta- 
tion has been fully realized. At the outset he found a good 
clew in a rock scarp which showed where man had wrought to 
make a foundation for stones. In his report which appeared in 
the statement for July, he could speak of only a beginning; now 
he can give a diagram showing more than three hundred feet 
of digging. 

The difficulty in this work was that he was at a corner of the 
wall, where a bastion was found having at least seven different 
faces. He was at one time misled here, and lost some time, 
but now it all comes out clearly. A photograph gives some 
idea of the strength of one of the corners. This bastion looking 
out over the valley westward and southward is exactly where 
it should have been to make a naturally strong position still 
stronger. 

Having digged around this “tower,” as it would be called in 
Bible language, Dr. Bliss found a paved street leading eastward 
and followed it some two hundred feet. It is a narrow way 
and appears to have been constructed by cutting into the rock 





*Rev. Stephed D. Peet, editor of the American Antiquarian, expresses the opinion that 
some of the embankments within this enclosure were effigies. He also mentions the exist- 
ance of effigy mounds one mile to the northward, in he cemetery. 
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and forming a drain in the center ot it, with a space for walking 
on either side, as in streets now to be seen in the cify. Of 
course this street entered the wall near the bastion by a gate, 
and that he soon found; but there his story ends for the present 
at a most exciting point. His next report will show a marked 
advance it he can continue to work at this rate, and there is lit- 
tle doubt about that, since the summer is so hot in Jerusalem 
that his men must have had much to contend with, The gov- 
ernment appears to be doing all it can to facilitate the explora- 
tion and there is no cloud whatever upon the horizon. 

A beautiful piece of mosaic pavement has lately been found 
near Damascus gate. Its pattern is an arrangement of birds in 
circular vine-like spaces. An inseription on the border shows 
that the pavement is the floor of a chapel built to contain the re- 
mains of Armenians who died at Jerusalem. No doubt there 
are tombs underneath, and these will be explored; thus the work 
widens. It is remarkable that, when workmen preparing to 
build a house found this place, the city government took 

ossession with its soldiers in order to preserve it unharmed, and 
immediately sent word to Dr. Bliss to come and examine it; thus 
he was recognized as an official archeologist, and it would not 
be strange if he were ere long to become to Palestine what 
Mariette and his successors in office have been to Egypt. 

May I make a remark on “The Stone of Cana,” mentioned 
in the last number of the ANTIQUARIAN? No proof is given 
that the stone came from Cana except an inscription upon it to 
this effect, and then the suggestion is made that the Lord 
reclined on this stone when present at the marriage supper. The 
present spirit of research in such matters is scientific. Proba- 
bilities are not enough to depend upon. People are very slow 
in coming to this, and General Gordon’s inspiration is enough 
with many to fix the place of the Lord’s tomb, and many other 
conclusions are made as rapidly as Dr. Talmage would make 
them in addressing a miscellaneous audience. It is best, how- 
ever, to leave aside guesses and to ask for proof when we are 
shown the virgin’s house at Loretto, or the Cana stone at 
Elatea, or a piece of the true cross in many places. 
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Editorial. 


A NOVEL INTERPRETATION OF THE GREAT 
SERPENT MOUND. 


The great serpent in Adams County is one of the monuments 
with which the world has become familiar, but concerning which 
a great deal of curiosity has been exercised. But no one has 
been able to solve the mystery which envelopes it. There have 
been, to be sure, various interpretations of it, but none of them 
are very satisfactory. The first interpretation was the one ad- 
vanced by Squier and Davis, the authors of the “Ancient Mon- 
uments.” Their theory was that the effigy perpetuated the 
Hindoo story about the cosmogonic egg; and the oval was re- 
garded as representing the egg. The second theory was offered 
by the Rev, J. T. McLean, who held that the oval represented a 
massive frog. The interpretation which has been the most 
acceptable to the American archeologist is one that is based 
upon the shape of the bluff itself, and the conformity of the 
effigy to the shape. It was a common superstition among the 
aborigines that when any object in nature resembled any animal 
the spirit of the same animal haunted the place. It was found, 
on examination, that the cliff in its general contour, and espe- 
cially in the exposure of the rock, had the appearancc of a 
collossal reptile lifting its head from the valley of the stream. The 
point of rock is the head; the dark lip-like edge above is the 
nose; the light uncolored rock underneath is the white neck; 
the caves are the eyes; the projection of the ridge to the right 
and left represent the protruding coils of the snake; the rise and 
fali on the surface of the bluff represents the uneven line made 
by the serpent when in motion. The varied effects of light and 
shade would greatly increase the vividness of the impression, 
especially as it was situated in a lonely and retired part of the wil- 
derness; and nothing could be more natural than that the Indian 
should recognize in it the real form of the great serpent manitou 
This, in the mound-building era, resulted in the erection of an 
effigy on its summit which conformed to the shape of the bluff, 
and so brought out the thought plainly, the strange oval taking 
the form of the body of the serpent, and the altar in the oval 
taking the position of the heart, according to the conventional 
style of art which prevailed. The oval, in all probability, marks 
the site of religious ceremonies; the altar, the place of sacrifice. 
According to this interpretation, the great serpent represented 
one of the animistic divinities, the one which was the most pow- 
erful, viz., the serpent divinity, and was the embodiment of a 
popular myth. 
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There has appeared, however, in the Bulletin of the American 
Geographical Society, a new interpretation, which is quite start- 
ling, It is advanced by Mr. Francis Parry, who has been ex- 
ploring in Central America, and who has become familiar with 

the symbol of the ser- 

pent, as it is seen upon 
the monuments and 
recorded in the codi- 
ces. Hisinterpretation 
is as follows: “It is 

a monster figure of the 

god of the air, the 

great divinity who is 

more particularly hon- 
gored by the inhabi- 
6 tants of Yucatan, but 
3 which may have been 
§ universal in his sway.” 
S“Placed on rising 
& ground, the oval first 
comes into view ata 
~ point which, on look- 
= ing backward, gives a 
§ prospect through 
§ which the stream flows 
dividing into three 
& forks—the mystic 
| three.” “In the rear of 
§this, eastward, is the 

serpent’s head ‘on 

guard,’ in the shape of 

a triangle adapted to 

the oval in front. The 

main figure bends to 
all points of the com- 
pass and terminates 
in atriple coil. The 
coil is found to be 

a fac simile of the 

ordinary “wind sign,” 
which is often scratched by the least intelligent savages on slate 
gorgets and on rocks and caverns.” “The tortuous winding of 
the serpent’s body is the aboriginal typical cloud-form, and the 
head, a serpent’s head, is the well-known Maya conventional 
emblem of the rain-god.” “The triangle has a significance, the 
same significance which the triangle has with Zunis, Moquis and 
the ancient Cliff-dwellers, and is equivalent to the triangle on the 
gold ornament or amulet from the temples of Costa Rica, It 
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perpetuates the sentiment of father, mother and offspring, “ the 
Hindoo triad,” “Thus an unbroken connecting thread of relig- 
ious affinity is discerned, which extends into South America, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, West- 
ern Mexico and the United 
States.” “The multiple of 
three is at once visible in the 
three sides of the triangle, the 
three convolutions of the ser- 
pent’s body, and the three 
coils of its tail.” “Four of the 
sustaining principles of nature 
have been discovered in the 
mounds. To complete the 
five it is necessary to include 
the oviform figure.” This and 
the circle were the sun em- 
blems of Central America. 

He produces as an exam- 
ple a cast of an image in re- 
lief on a jade amulet, having 
the quaint shape of a frog 
carved on it, “with a body 
in the shape of an oval, eyes 
in the shape of rings.” “The 
green color may allude to 
young verdure, and be also 
an emblem of water, thus 
bringing two germinating 
forces together on the amulet, 
heat and water.” 

Now this is reading into 
the Great Serpent more sig- 
nificance than has ever been 
given to it; more, even, than 
the Hindoos gave to their 
mythologic creature, the Va- 
sooke. The Hindoo myth 
was that this Vasooke or ser- 
pent was used as a rope, and 
the mountain was used as a | 
fire machine or fire generator; 
that the twisting and turning of the mountain stirred up the 
waters of the sea, so as to discover the essence of immortality. 
But there is no account made of the triangle, the oval, the circle, 
the five elements, cr of the triad in the myth, though the suastika 
isa very familiar symbol in India and America. The author 
then speaks of the cup-formed markings on boulders, and even 
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refers to the compound symbols which represent the five prin- 
cipal divinities of ancient America, and to the higher sacred 
number, six, embodied in the double triangle, which, “taken in 
its world-wide and Masonic signification, is an all-embracing 
expression of Cosmos.” He says the “ancient religion of America, 
as it comes to light, assumes nobler proportions and is Cos- 
mogonic.” 

This is all very interesting, for it magnifies American symbol- 
ism, but we are not quite prepared to accept the interpretation, 
for the Mound-builders of the Ohio Valley can not be put 
on a level with the civilized races; nor can we ascribe to them a 
symbolism which would be as elaborate as this gentleman claims. 
The number four was a sacred number among the Mound- 
builders, the concentric circle, also a sacred symbol among them. 
The four elements may also have been recognized by them, as 
well as the cardinal points, for fire, water, earth and air seemed 
to have been worshiped. But when we are called upon to 
adopt the numbers, three, four, five, six, as sacred numbers, and 
to believe that the “Masonic symbol,” the double triangle, was 
pre-historic, we must protest, for this reduces the whole thing to 
an absurdity. If there was a distribution of oriental symbols in this 
country in pre-historic times, it would not be likely that these 
modern notions could have been connected with them, though 
the serpent was among the Mayas a symbol of the rain-cloud, 
and so far as this goes the theory that the Great Serpent also 
symbolized the same thing seems quite plausible. 
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THE SERPENT A SYMBOL OF THE RAIN CLOUD. 


This certainly seems to have been the significance given to 
the serpent by the Moquis, Zunis and Navajoes, and a few other 
tribes of the interior, and was probably its significance among 
the civilized tribes, such as the Mayas and Nahuas, But was it 
the significance which was given to it by the Mound-builders and 
the tribes east of the Rocky mountains? 

Now this is the question which we are to consider, but we 
shall in answering it first direct attention to the figure of the 
serpent as a symbol of the rain-clouds, and of the various 
ceremonies and dramatizations which were connected with it. 
(1.) We may say at the outset that the serpent was a symbol 
either of rain or of water, in all parts of the globe; the myths of 
India showing that he was there the great monster of the deep; 
the myths of China revealing him as the great dragon of the sky; 
those of Japan showing that he was “god of wells;” and those of 
the eastern tribes of North America showing that he was the god 
of water—among these tribes he always lived under the water 
and was represented as coming up out of the water, and it would 
appear that here it was the great spirit of moisture, or the water, 
that was deified, rather than the cloud or the lightning or any 
other part of the rain-storm. The character of the snake divinity 
differed among the different tribes. The rude hunters and savages, 
such as the Algonkins, Iroquois and Dakotas, made the snake 
one of their chief divinities, but represented him as in conflict 
with their chief divinity. In this conflict the serpent was a great 
disturber, who must be subdued by the chief divinity before 
blessings could be secured by the people. Among the Pueblo 
, tribes, on the contrary, the snake was always regarded as a source 
of the best blessings, and his approach was always welcomed, for 
it was through the body of the serpent that the seeds and grains 
were poured, as well as water. Among some of the civilized 
tribes, such as the Mayas, the conception was, that the snake was 
a source of blessing to the people, but was nevertheless to be feared 
as a being of great power. To illustrate: We find the form of 
the feather-headed snake decorating the fagade of the palace of 
Copan, also adorning the massive stone pillars which supported 
the roof of the temple at Chichen Itza, two of them forming the 
balustrade to the stairway of the pyramid of Palenque, the 
massive jaws projecting beyond the stairway. The idols in the 
temples in Mexico were covered with a most ghastly array of 
snakes’ heads and fangs and rattles, with “death heads” in the 
center of them, and some of the temples, according to old writers, 
appeared like serpents’ heads full of fire. Yet in the codices of the 
Mayas there are many representations of the snake as a kindly ~ 
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divinity, In this we see that the character ot the divinity always 
partook of the character of the people who worshiped him, even 
when the same “nature power” was worshiped. 

(2.) The name of the divinity represented by the snake is to 
be considered. There were different names used by different 
tribes to represent the rain-god. Among the Mayas he was 
called “Kukulcan;” among the Chicemecs, “Zamna;” among the 
Nahuas in Mexico, “Tlaloc;” among the Toltecs, “Quetzatlcoatl;” 
among the Hopis“Balulukan;” among the Zunis, “Ko-loo-wit-si.” 
He was always the same god, and had the same general office, 
and was represented under the same or similar imagery. There is, 
to be sure,a little confusion when we come to examine the sym- 
bols with which the different gods are decorated, for Quetzatl- 





Fig.3.—The Plumed Serpent, with Peculiar Markings. 


coatl, the rain-god or air god of the Toltecs, always had the 
feather-headed serpent for his symbol, while Tlaloc, the Mexican 
god, and Huitzilopochtli, the Aztec god of death, were frequently 
draped with the serpent, the main difference being that Tlaloc 
always had the spectacle eyes, but Quetzatlcoatl had the cross- 
covered robe for his distinguishing symbol. 


(3.) It is interesting to note that the form of the snake is often 
used in connection with the falling rain. There are several 
instances 1n the codices where falling water seems to come from 
the snake’s body, and the association of the snake with water is 
not unusual. Other figures are sometimes associated with water 
or falling rain, but in none is the relation so constant as in the 
Maya codex. Here the serpent is made very apparent as a sym- 
bol of moisture. In the Codex Troano the same god empties a 
jar of water upon the symbol £az, which is supposed to represent 
maize, The heads are always represented with the face in 
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profile, even when the body is viewed sideways. The opinion 
has been expressed that this long-nosed god represents the rain. 
This is confirmed by the fact that in several of the figures there 
is a crooked feather-headed snake represented as drawn across 
the body of the god, and drops or lines representing rain are 
falling from the two, as if the divinity and the snake were in the 
midst of a rain-storm. The long-nosed god is probably the 
equivalent of the Mexican rain-god Tlaloc, but represents the 
Maya god Kukulcan. In some of the codices the divinity has 
the feet of a frog instead of human feet. The snake has the 
marks of rain falling from the head. The remark is made that 
the snake-god is not a creator of rain, but a powerful agent to 
act upon the rain, as the duck, Ka-tct-na, an animistic deity, is 




















PLATE ILI.—Mythological suake (after Codex Cortesianus) 
Fig. 4.—The Rain Cloud and Serpent * 


the one who interceded with the rain-cloud, O-mow-uh, which 
causes the rain, the association of the duck with water making 
it a suitable symbol, as the association of the frog with water 
makes the frog’s feet also a suitable symbol. 

The serpent is supposed by Dr. Thomas to refer in one case to 
an eclipse of the sun, as the sun in the heavens is surrounded by 
the clouds, and the great plumed serpent is in the act of swallow- 
ing it. This is unusual, for the serpent is generally represented in 
the codices as flying througn the air in the midst of a rain-storm, 
and is frequently decorated with the rain marks and has the 





* The form of the rain-god is seen between the two serpents. We may see (1) the pro 
longe' nose hanging down in front of the mouth; (2) the curved fang or bifid tongue 
hanging from the mouth; (3) tooth-like figures in upper ~~, (4) trifid ear ornament; 
&) appendages to the top of the helmet, resembling the Atatl or ‘spear thrower’’; (6) the 

haped figure for an eye. The eye is the symbol of divinity among all the western tribes. 
Among the Haidas it was almond-shaped, and was placed on every part of the body, to 
show that every separate limb was possessed by a divinity, Among the Aztecs it was 
formed by a heavy horizontal line, with a double semi-circle below. Among the Mayas the 
Tlaloc eye wasa dark spot or globe surrounded by concentric circles: In this case the 
Kupeioes eve es a small dot or ring, bounded below by an S-shaped figure with rectangu- 
ar blocks attached. 
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same or a similar crest upon its head, and generally the same 
open mouth. Dr. Fewkes has called attention to the remarkable 
similarity in these decorations and symbolsas seen by him among 
the Hopi and examined in the Mayas codics. He says: On the 
the top it bears a crest of radiating marks, which represent 
feathers. There are two parallel marks, alternating with other 
symbols on the body. The same marks are seen on the mytho- 
logic snake of the codex, six in number, but set obliquely to the 
axis of the body. The head of the plumed snake is decorated 
with a head-dress composed of three feathers, which rise from 
the curved lines of the eye, over the nose there is a red-colored 
object enlarged at the end; the upper jaw has two teeth; the 
open mouth has red lips, and from the mouth extends a curved 
tongue. There is a vasiform object 
connected with the body of the ser- 
pent, from which the rain seems to be 
falling in streams. These remind us 
of the Hopi pictographs of the plumed : /: 
serpent, which is represented with four 
udders, from which the waters of the 
world, according to the folklore tales, 
are supposed tocome. The feathered 
snakes in the sculptured bas-reliefs at 
Palenque are said to be marked in the 
same way as those in the codices, and 
in a manncr resemble those of the 
Hopi effigies and pictographs. There 
are several figures of the plumed ser- 
pent Balulukan on arock near Walpi. 
Below these is the symbol of the sun and in front of them is 
O-mow-uh, the symbol of the rain-cloud. 

There were many festivals which had regard to the rain-gods, 
among the civilized races, in which the ceremonies were very 
analogous to those which were observed by the tribes of the 
interior, Dr. Walter Fewkes has called attention to one of these 
festivals, which he calls the “festival of the water pancakes.” 
This took place every eight years. 

At this festival the statue of Tlaloc, the Mexican rain-god, 
was placed near a pool of water, where were snakes and frogs, 
and certain men, who were actors, stood on the edge of the pool 
and seized the snakes and live frogs with their mouths and began 
to dance, swallowing as they danced around the shrine of the 
water-god, thus reminding us of the “snake-dance” and “flute 
ceremonial.” Mr. Fewkes says the Hopi celebrate a feast in 
which “all the gods dance,” called Katcina. The name of the 
divinity gives the name to the dance. The participants clothe 
themselves and wear masks and head-dresses. 


The animistic deities who were personated here are, to be sure, 
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different from those personated by the northern tribes, for among 
them the larger animals, such as the antelope, bear, wolf, panther, 
eagle and mole, are the gods of the different quarters of the sky, 
and are generally represented in the feasts either by images or 
fetiches, or by men who personate them. There are, however, 
certain symbolic vases on which butterflies, birds, beetles and 
spiders are depicted, and these show that in ancient times these 
smaller creatures, insects, were regarded as divinities. 

(4.) The wearing of masks by the personators of the rain-gods 
was another custom connected withserpent worship. To illustrate: 
Mr. J. Walter Fewkes has described the festival of the Mayas, 
which he calls “the festival of the water pancakes.” In it the 


se al 
’ 





Fig.6.—The Rain-god Kukulcan * 


men disguised themselves in masks and coverings so as to 
resemble butterflies, beetles, bees and owls, and came dancing 
to the feast, thus personating all the gods, who are said to have 
taken part and danced. There is, to be sure, no snake effigy in 
this dance, but there was that which corresponded. 

Mr. J. Walter Fewkes says that there are general figures in the 
Maya codices which represent human beings personifying deities 
and wearing symbolic masks of animal-gods. One of the 
strongest similarities between the Mexican and Hopi ceremonials 
is seen in the colored masks; those of the Mexican being 
colored black, blue, pink, black with red flames, brown, and 
brown with white spots, making six; those of the Hopi being 
generally white, blue, yellow, red, spotted and black. The colors 
differ, but the number shows that there was the same division of 
the sky. 

The masks of the Hopi and Mexican are identical, the teeth, 





* The rain-god is symbolized by the mask on which is the fang and the corona, which 
s the curved staff and nodes. 
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lips, eyes, and feathers on the back of the head are the same, 
but the Mexicans wear apparently whole skins of the animal, 
while the Hopi wear only the head. One of the best instances 
of resemblance can be seen in the Codex Cortesianus, in which 
we have the four rain-gods “Bacab,” represented as snake deities. 
In these the head-dress worn by the human figure is the same as 
that worn by the snake. The peculiarity of the head-dress is 
that there is a long nose, a crooked fang protruding from the 
mouth, a scroll around the eye, and peculiar crest above the head. 
It is probable that the human figure represents the personal god 
and that the snake represents the nature power. The two are 
associated because both were rain-gods, for the mask is always a 
symbol of transformation. Persons who wear the mask are 
supposed to have been actually transformed into the deities they 
represent. The person who was to be sacrificed in honor of the 
war-god was dressed for forty days in the same clothing as the 
god which he personifies. The masks of the Moqui and the 
Mexican representatives are identical, for the teeth, lips, eyes 
and back of the head are the same in both. The animistic 
deities are supposed to be the gods of “world quarters,” and 
have colors which correspond.* 

(5.) Another evidence is presented by the so-called “rain races,” 
which prevailed among the Moquis. One of these races has 
been described as connected with the celebrated snake dance. 
A race similar to this is described by Dr. W. J. Fewkes as 
occurring in connection with a woman’s dance called La-la-kon-ta. 
In this race there were two cloud figures painted across the trail. 
There were girls, who carried on their backs cornstalks, melon 
and squash vines, and in their hands melons and beans. They 
were dressed in white blankets with black garments around their 
waists, and white feathers on their heads. They brought the 
cornstaiks and vines from the cornfields and carried them to the 
altar, on which was painted the figure of cloud ornaments and 
lightning snakes, before which were idols painted black and 
white, to represent the rain. At midnight they watched the 
position of the constellation of Orion and the Pleiades in it, 
when the medicine bowl, the rock crystals, the sacred pipe, the 
sand-paintings were brought out and the ceremony of running the 
“rain race begun,” accompanied with singing. The race was in 
front of a line of women and through nieal clouds, but was won 
by the girl who wore the cloud garments. This race may have 
represented the wind rushing through the clouds, though the 
dress ot the runners symbolized the black and white clouds. 

The four cloud symbols in this case were made near the kiva 
at the end of the course. The final ceremony consisted in a 
dance in which the thirty-six women took their place; these 





*If the colors of the “world pm used by the Hopi are similar to those of the 
Mexicans and Mayas, they are in direct contrast with those used by the Navaioes, 
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women wore embroidered blankets, some of them being white, 
with red borders, others blue. They carried flat baskets, which 
were symbolically adorned, and ears of corn, and prayer plumes 
in their hands. In this dance two women, who were priestesess, 
appeared, fancifully dressed, having black streaks across the 
eyebrows, feet, hands and arms painted yellow, wore embroidered 
dance kilts and a long fanciful head-dress. The peculiarity of 
this dance was that the dancers stood in the form of a horseshoe 
instead of a circle, 


(6.) The effect of the rain-cloud upon the crops seems to have 
been symbolized by the serpent symbol by the three peoples— 
the Zunis, the Nahuas and the Mayas. Among all of them the 
serpent was the symbol of the rain-cloud, but it is generally 
attended with the symbols of the corn and falling rain, showing 
that it was a beneficent god and the source of growth to the 
crops. To illustrate: In the Dresden Codex we find the figure 
of the serpent coiled around the tree, which is draped, and before 
the serpent are vessels with ears of maize, fish and other articles, 
which were probably offerings made to the gods.* In front of 
these is a priest draped in a peculiar manner, holding a decapi- 
tated bird in his hand. In the Codex Troano the serpent is in 
three of the plates, coiled under clay vessels, but the vessels bear 
kan (or maize) symbols. In the Codex Cortesianus, the serpent 
appears amid rain-drops, but bears on its back the long-nosed 
god Zamna or Kukulcan. It is worthy of notice that one of the 
names of the chief deity, Zamna, signifies “the dew of heaven,” 
cr “substance from heaven,” and it contains throughout the idea 
ot food or “that which sustains life.” It is also probable that 
the symbol for Kan was freely used to represent a grain of corn. 

The Borgian Codex also contains four symbolic serpents. On 
these serpents we see the feather head, the projecting spines, the 
circles which indicate the joints, and the ornamented tail. Near 
the tail of each is the symbol of an altar. Within the squares 
are four human figures, each one having attached to the differ- 
ent parts of his body the various symbols of the days of the 
month, twenty in all. The head-dresses are ornamented differ- 
ently. In one there is an eagle, in another two crosses, in an- 
other a simple band; in the fourth, plumes and spiders. The 





*See Plate IX of Dresden Codex, on page 100. 
+See Thomas’s Study of the Manuscript Troano, page 89 


In each of the three colored plates given by Dr. Thomas in his monograph there is, in 
the upper division, a figure of the —. with a planting stick, in his left hand and balls 
falling from his right havd. A mask resembling the head of a fox surmounts the head of 
the priest. In front ot the priest is a large vesse! resting upon a coiled serpent Above 
the vessel are three kan, or maize symbols, giving the idea that the vessel was full of corn. 
Above the maize symbols, in one ae is a bunch of reeds, which symbolize water; in an- 
other is a bird, which symbolizes the sun; at the left of the vessel, in Plate XXII, there are 
two human figures in the act of falling, arms and legs spread out. The lower one is repre 
sented as having rain falling from between his shouiders. J hete prataniy symbolize the 
rain divinities as descending to the earth. In the third, slate, * Ill, a squatting humah 
figure holds a torch in his left hand toward the sun-bird ere, then, again we have the 
four elements as well as the corn-planting symbolized in a codex, 
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serpent is a dragon, for it has forelegs and claws. It is the only 
figure of a dragon which has been discovered in America.* It 
reminds us of the Chinese dragon, which was a cloud symbol or 
a sky divinity. Chalchihuitlicue, sister of Tlaloc, was the “goddess 
of water,” and was represented as a woman with her face painted 
yellow, her forehead blue, with plumes of green feathers, and a 
collar of precious stones around her neck. Her ear-rings were 
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Fro. 4.—Copy of plate 42, Borgian Codex. 
Fig. 5.—Serpent or Dragon in the Borgian Codex. 


of turquoise with fringes, from which hung marine shells, and 
white sandals on her feet. In her left hand she held a shield 
and a leaf of a water-lily. Her names signified the effect which 
water produces. She presided over thirteen days, and is the 
woman who saved herself in the deluge. She is the woman 


*This dragon may mark the ‘transition between the cloud symbol and the calendar. 
(1.) There are four dragons, which perhaps represent the four houses of the sky; and so 
the four seasons, each season having its own character. (2.) In each division is the human 
figure, to which are attached 5 day symbols, making 20 days for the month, divided into 4 
weeks of five days each. Three of the serpents have spines which multi lied by the 20 davs 
make 260 days, or the sacred year. The four dragons may also symbolize the period of 52 
years, 4 times 13, as we shall show further on. The Borgian Codex resembles the ‘*Tableau 
des Bacab,” and the ‘“ yn Codex’’; though the tree in these take the place of the 
dragon, but there are in them human figures and day symbols exactly as there are in this 


codex. 
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who remained after the deluge. In some of the codices she 
is attended with a symbol of a mountain range, where the 
“storms are formed,” and is the “storm brewing” goddess. In 
others, the giver of beneficial and fructifying rains. In the 
former the eye Simply shows the lightning flash, in the latter it 
is surrounded by the curved Tlaloc sign, or what is supposed 
to be the Tlaloc eye. 

The Mexican war-god Huitzitlopochtl is, however, sometimes 
represented as a rain-cloud, and has the accompanying serpent. 
For instance, in the Leyden stone the feathers, the shield, the 
snake-belt, the arrows and spear and the attitude betoken a war- 
like deity. The accompanying serpent also clearly denotes a 
rain-cloud—the rain pours down in fearful torrents. On each 
side is the death symbol. He is accompanied by Tlaloc, clothed 
in black and bearing on his arm a shield, on which is a symbol 
of “wind,” betokening a storm and a whirl-wind. In his right 
hand is a spear-hurler or lightning symbol. In front of him is 
the idol or figure upon whose head the torrents are descending, 
and upon whom the angry Tlaloc appears to be venting his 
wrath, but at the head of this god is a frog-like animal, which is 
the symbol of abundant water. Bancroft says that the Mexican 
god isa snake god. The snake signifies, in one case, time; in 
another, war; in another, water; in another, the yearly rejuven- 
ating of germs and blossoms; in another, the eternal divination 
of nature, “sooth-saying.” Dr. Thomas says that Tlaloc is 
attended with his four Chacs, or servants, which are the symbols 
of the four cardinal points and represent the rain-givers of the 
four quarters. Moisture is represented in the form of a serpent 
with a Tlaloc head to denote its beneficial and fertilizing influ- 
ence. Tlaloc, who has been riding upon a cloud serpent, starts 
upon his descent to earth, bearing a vase filled with corn and a 
vine loaded with fruit, symbols of abundance of food.* In an- 
other codex “a snake-cloud floats along, the crimson lining 
indicating the effect of the setting sun.” On the head stands 
Tlaloc, while he pours out the rain from the inverted vase in his 
hands. In another part stands a goddess who represents the 
mountain range from which the rains of the region mostly come. 
The rain flows out from the skirts and down the sides. The ser- 
pent though, the embryo cloud, is on the summit, through which 
the lightning is playing. 

In another plate two deities, representing the parched and dry 
earth, are looking up toward the heavens, as if supplicating rain 





_*A vase has lately been acquired by the museum of the University of Pennsylvania, on 
which are hieroglyphics identical with those of the Maya codices. On one side is the con- 
ventional long-nosed mask of the serpent or water-god. Below the rim or lip is an encirclin 
band, in which are six kneeling masked worshipers, three of them priests, wearing conica 
hats, three novices, their head-dress adorned with feathers. The priests hold a planting 
stick in the hand, three of which are weighted with stone rings. This vessel was painted a 
dark red pigment, after the style in the Dresden codex, and was probably a sacred vessel 
for the use of the temple. 
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upon the planted and sprouting maize, the emblems of which 
they bear in their hands. The lower figures represent gods of 
death. They have in one hand the bread symbol, in the other 
that of the sprouting corn. “The blue serpent-like figure with 
purple margin, is intended for the symbol of a floating cloud.” 
Tlaloc rests quietly on one of the curves with a “chac,” or 
“bacab” in front. In another plate we have the history of 
the plant and its struggles. Two Tlaloc figures are opening a 
hole in the soil with a pointed wooden stick. They are 
dropping balls—five (the usual number), which symbolize the ~ 
five grains of maize. In another place we see a bird picking up 
seed before it is sprouted, a small fox-like quadruped seizing it 
after it has sprouted, and quadrupeds, birds and worms attack- 
ing it. In one case there are three worms, at different heights, 
signifying that the root, foliage and fruit were attacked. 


The figures of Zamna, one of the chief Maya deities or cul- 
ture heroes, frequently appears in these codices, in connection 
with agricultural subjects. The pictures represent that Zamna 
was the protector of the growing corn or its equivalent; for he 
has a parti-colored face, and is contending with the bird, fox and 
worm, which are the enemies of the maize.* 


Dr. Fewkes has referred to the long-nosed god which is rep- 
resented in the Codex Cortesianus. He says of the thirty-eight 
figures, that four are in the act of planting; one holds a bowl 
to receive water; ore empties water from a bowl; five have a 
hatchet-like implement in the hand; five carry a torch or brazier; 
two hold a mask, and two a kan (maize) symbol. In several 
figures the long- nosed god has the planting-stick in the left hand 
and what appear to be seeds falling from the right. Three of 
the figures have the squatting posture universally taken by the 
participants in the Hopi ceremonials. The mask, in all the 
figures, rests on the shoulders, and has the snake-like fang, the 
crooked nose, curve about the eye, and the projection above the 
nose.t The bodies are sometimes represented with arms and 
legs spread out, sometimes seated upon the body of the snake, 
sometimes falling from the clouds, sometimes the snake draws 
its form across the body of the god, but generally the serpents 
have the body in a quadrate figure enclosing falling water, thus 
indicating that the four rain-gods of the world-quarters were 
represented. This remirds us of the Tusayan sand-paintings, 
in which there was a sun-cloud and an accompanying priest for 
each of the cardinal points. 

Dr. Seler says that one of the things in the ancient Maya life 
which is widely esteemed as the most necessary to existence was 





*<ee Thomas’ Study of the Manuscript Troano, pages 108-109. 
t This horn reminds us of the horn on the head of the onabe. be which, according to the 
—_——- the Cherokees, the Hurons, the Sioux and others—he was able to penetrate 
e rocks. 
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the beautiful Indian corn. Schellhaus gives reasons for considering 
the hieroglyphic kan as the symbol of the field of maize and 
points out many instances in which it was held in the hands of 
different deities. Among the Hopis, where the maize is the 
national food, the symbol is frequently used in religious cere- 
monials, and it would be a most extraordinary exception if, 
among all the symbols used in the codices, the symbol of the 
maize should have any subordination. It is universally agreed 
that Kukulcan is the proper name for the snake rain-god, and it 
is probable that the figures of the long-nosed god can be identi- 
fied as the Maya Kukulcan or snake rain-god, and corresponds 
to Tlaloc, who is also the Nahua rain-god, all of whom are rep- 
resented in connection with the serpent and the rain, and are 
supposed to be the benefactors of their people and the gods who 
bless the crops of maize.* 

In reference to this, several of the archzologists have recog- 
nized the world-quarter symbols in connection with the long- 
nosed god, and have concluded that there were among the Mayas, 
as well as among the Tusayans, a rain-god for each cardinal point. 

Our conclusion, then, drawn from analogies of the figures 
and symbols which are found in the different parts of the conti- 
nent, is that the snake was not only a water divinity, but among 
many of the advanced tribes he was regarded as an anthromorphic 
divinity, which personified the rain, a conclusion which has 
been reached by nearly all who have studied the subject. | 

We now turn to the analogies between these ceremonies 
and those practiced elsewhere. We have considered the worship 
ot rain-gods, weather-gods, gods of the different world-quarters, 
and of the natural powers prevailing among tribes of the interior, 
such as the Zunis, Moquis, Hopis and Navajoes. We find that 
there was a similar worship of the nature powers among the 
various tribes and races of the southwest provinces, such as the 
Nahuas and Mayas, and that the analogies between them Lecome 
more striking as we study them more minutely. Some of these 
analogies have been brought out by J. W. Fewkes, but there are 
others. In fact, the resemblances are so numerous as to give 
rise to the question whether there was not.a transmission of these 
symbols from tribe to tribe, those having the same occupation 
having adopted the same symbols and having worshiped the 
same divinities, though with variations of form and imagery; the 





*The corn plant appears in the Palenque cross in the shape of a cruciform tree, but was 
perhaps worshiped as a divinity whose personal nature is symbolized by the faces hidden 
among the leaves or branches of the cross. At the same time the ogee appears in com- 
bination with the maize for the head of the cross contains the face ot Tlaloc, the rain-god, 
around which hangs a necklace and a medallion; the image of the sun rests upon the summit 
of the cross in the form of a bird, the Quetzal. with peculiar head-gear. The two priests 
stand on maize plants, and one of them offers an image. which may be a symbol of life, 
to the sun-bird. Mr. Francis Parry explains this in the following manner: While the shrine 
was erected to the praise of the god for the fruits of the earth, it was for maize more par- 
or that the thanks were given, a monument in stone of the value set upon the develop- 
ment of the cultivation of the maize. The faces, he thinks, were portraits of the priests, who 
were the worshipers of the Kucul-can, the cross. 
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“secret societies” or ‘‘sacred mysteries” having been the channels 
through which these rituals were transferred. There were three 
centers of development—one among the Pueblos in Arizona and 
New Mexico, one among the Nahuas in New Mexico, the third 
among the Mayas in Yucatan, Honduras and other provinces, 
for the same symbolism is found in the three centers, and very 
similar ceremonials, the main difference being that those of the 
Pueblos were very rude, as were the people practicing them; 
those of the Nahuas were very full of blood-thirsty rites and 
horrid figures, such as were natural to the people, but those of 
the Mayas were full of the elaborate and complicated adornments 
as become the people, who were given to luxury and advanced 
art. In treating of the analogies we shall bear these peculiarities 
in mind, for the comparison will otherwise fail to have its proper 
force. We may say, however, that no other portion of the conti- 
nent furnishes so close resemblances as do these localities, which 
were occupied by the ancient Cliff-dwellers, the pyramid-building 
Aztecs, Nahuas and the temple-building Mayas. The region 
occupied by the wild hunter tribes and the agricultural tribes 
seem to have had symbols and ceremonies which were almost 
as significant as those of the partially civilized, the thunder-bird 
being the predominant symbol of the hunters, as the sun-circle 
was among the agriculturists. The serpent was also a common 
symbol among them, but it is a question whether the triangle,* 
the oval and the coil were used by them, and, if used, they had 
the same significance. We may say that the serpent seems to 
have embodied the Scandinavian myth of Igdrasil and Nidhogg, 
and it may be that the serpent in the southwest provinces em- 
bodied the Hindoo tradition of the world-encircling dragon or 
snake. 





*The triangle was an honored symbolic form ot the Moquis Indians, as it was fre 
uently seen = peers, alternating with the stepped . ac which is always a symbol of 
the clouds, called the sacred spaces of the sky. Mr. F. H. Cushing thinks it had the force 
attached to the familiar three dots, It is remarkable, however. that the triangular space, 
the circular space, the stepped pyramid and the coiled symbol are all found on one single 
pegnent of an ancient pottery vessel which was taken from the Cliff-dwellings, and is now 
in the possession of the writer. These are symbols of the sun, the cloud, the wind, and 
perhaps theearth. Thus the symbols are combined together in one sacred vessel. 
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OUR NEXT VOLUME. 


We are happy to state that the volume for 1895 promises to 
be a remarkably valuable one. We shall in this volume give 
considerable space to the discoveries and explorations in Bible 
lands. In this, we.shall have the assistance of the Rev. Wm. C. 
Winslow, LL. D., and of Prof. T. F. Wright, of Harvard, and 
hope to secure the assistance of Prof. Hilprecht, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and ot Mr. Isaac Hall, of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York, and of Dr. W. H. Ward, who has just finished 
a catalogue of the Babylonian Seals. In the line of Polynesian 
and Asiatic antiquities and races, we shall have the assistanc of 
Hon. James Wickersham, Dr. Cyrus Thomas and Rev. Dr, 
Edkins, of China, and several others. In the department of 
Central American Archeology we shall have the assistance of 
Marshall H. Saville, curator in the Natural History Museum of 
New York, who will furnish notes regularly on Central American 
antiquities and symbols. We also expect contributions from Dr. 
D. G. Brinton and J. Walter Fewkes on the subject of codices. 
In the department of Paleolithics in Europe and America, we 
have the promise of the assistance of Prof. Henry W. Haynes 
and Dr. H. C. Mercer. In the line of Folk-Lore we shall have 
the assistance of Mrs. Helen M. Bassett, secretary of the Inter- 
national Folk-Lore Society of Chicago, and Mr. James Deans, 
Rev. M. Eells, and others. In the department of Indian Linguis- 
tics, Dr. A. S. Gatschet, who has keen so long our valued and 
reliable associate, will continue his notes. Drs. Wallace Tooker, 
A. F. Chamberlain, W. M. Beauchamp and others will furnish 
contributions on the Indian tribes. 

There will be a new and interesting department in the next 
volume, viz: that of Comparative Religions, to which we expegt 
valuable contributions from some of the most prominent scholars 
in Europe. The editor in chief will have charge of this depart- 
ment. 

We hope that our patrons will recommend the journal to 
their friends and so help increase the circulation. 
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EGY PTOLOGICAL NOTES. 


By Wi.u1aM C. WinscLow, LL. D. 


SixtH Dynasty So.iprgers.—How the Egyptian soldier of 
this remote period appeared, manceuvered and marched, may 
by seen by an interesting “find” in a tomb at Assiut, some 
particulars of which are described by an Egypt Exploration 
Fund correspondent at Cairo, in October. I epitomize trom his 
letter: The battalion in question is in two squads ot forty figures 
each, each squad fixed to a wooden board, and in marching 
array. The first squad are probably Egyptians; the figures 
are of wood, and are about thirteen inches high, with little 
variations. They are clad in a loin-cloth, white or yellowish in 
color, reaching more than half way to the knee, while their 
weapons consist of spear and shield. ‘The spears are about the 
height of the men themselves, and are carried vertically, with 
the butts at the level of the knee. The heads are bronze; the 
shields, eight inches from top to bottom, have a square base and 
come to a point at the top; their surface bears traces of paint, 
some of the lines resembling the bars on heraldic shields. There 
seem to be no officers, and we may take the squad to represent 
the average infantry of that period. 

Egypt had its “colored troops;” accordingly the second squad 
are black-skinned, with scanty clothing about the loins, each 
man carrying four arrows in his right hand and a bow in 
his lett. The arrows are tipped with flint, brought to a broad, 
smooth edge. Captain Lyons, the correspondent, thinks the 
latter squad belonged to the irregular forces. As each man 
marches loosely, the forty may have been a body of sharp- 
shooters. But tour shots to a man is not, however, after the 
Winchesterian method of to-day. 

The white troops are taller, the black troops are irregular in 
size; the former being more like picked men and under severer 
discipline. 


A Twe.FtH Dynasty Boat.—An Assiut tomb of this period 
yields a fine model of a boat. It is five teet long and fifteen 
inches broad. It is fully decked over, and the after part of the 
deck is occupied by a two-roomed cabin. Each room door 
bears the portrait of the owner of the tomb, with his titles. 
Five figures are seated in the forward cabin; two on the for- 
ward deck and two others standing in the bow. 


THE TEMPLE OF QUEEN HATAsu continues to be a point of 
absorbing interest in Egyptian archeology, now that Dr. 
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Naville is far advanced in his work at that site. He considers 
that the altar chamber in its unique character throws a great 
light upon the “religious revolution” which occurred at the 
close ot the Eighteenth Dynasty, and which was not so much 
a revolution as a protest against the too great power which had 
been acquired by the priests of Amon as against the empire in 
general. The whole construction of the temple resembles those 
of Greece, and the opening to the world of such an edifice, even 
in its ruins, bids fair to be an important item in solving the 
origin of Greek architecture and art. 


Dr. Hagarth, on the staff of Egypt, remarked at the meeting 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, on October 26, that coming. as 
he had, trom Greece, and a study of Hellenic art, he had been 
astonished by the extraordinary beauty of the work at Deir-el- 
Bahari. He had never seen anything finer than the famous 
terrace of Punt (depicting the naval expedition of Queen Hatasu), 
and now Dr. Naville had opened another terrace quite as superb 
in execution. 


No less than three advance copies of new publications by the 
Fund were laid on the table at the annual meeting. “Deir-el- 
Bahari I” is the introductory volume to the books on the temple 
built by Hatasu. These volumes will exceed anything yet 
issued by the society. Mr. Howard Carter’s drawings of the 
mural scenes are to be half the original size. “El Bersheh,” 
the third volume of the Survey, contains thirty-five plates. The 
Archeological Report (drochare) for 1894 contains a brief 
account ot our own and all other excavations made in Egypt 
during the season of 1893-94; an editorial report by Mr. 
Griffith on the general progress of Egyptological Studies; a 
paper by Prof. Cecil Smith, on “Greaco-Egyptian Antiquities,” 
and one by Mr. F. G. Kenyon, on “Greaco-Egyptian Literary 
Discoveries;” an article by Mr. W. E. Crum, on “Coptic 
Studies,” demonstrating the value of the latter phase of the 
Egyptian language towards completing the connected history 
of the whole. The maps have been brought up to date, and 
the illustrations consist of a plan and three views of the temple 
at Deir-el-Bahari. 


l.et me remind all readers of these “Notes” that a single 
subscription of but five dollars secures this brochure, also the 
illustrated quarto volume of the season (or any other selected 
volume), and the Annual Report, No other archeological or 
historical society, dependent on subscription, makes so rich a 
return. Only en increased list of subscribers can keep our 
explorers at work. 


Sir John Fowler remarked at the Fund meeting that the 
temples at Philae are now under the protection of the whole 
civilized world, and that there is no longer any fear of their 
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being destroyed by the construction of a dam to retain the 
waters of the Nile for irrigation. But quite as serious a matter 
as the proposed submersion of Philae is the mutilation of sculp- 
tures every year by the tourist and vendor of antiquities. Here 
a little, there a little, in the aggregate do irreparable damage. 
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NOTES ON COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


SACRED PowDERS.—Captain John G. Bourke, in the ninth annual report 
of the Ethnological Bureau, has given a description of the sacred powders 
and bread offerings of the different tribes. His remarks upon the use of 
powders among the Apaches are interesting. The myth of the Apaches is 
that the divinity scattered sacred powder over the surface of the sky to 
make the milky way. Sacred powder is used by the Mexicans in ceremo- 
nies connected with the water deities, The Peruvians had a powder of 
different colored maize ground up with sea shells. The Ojibwas hada white 
powder. [fhe Aztecs threwfa powder on the faces of those whom they were 
to sacrifice. The Omaha medicine men sprinkled the body of the sick with 
the powder of artemisia, supposed to be the “food of the ghosts.” The 
Haidas powder their hair with white feathers, and the Iroquois sprinkle 
their heads with white down. The use of powder was common among the 
ancients of the East, among the African tribes and among the Hindoos. 
The Zuni use a sacred meal in all their ceremonies. They place it in the 
form of a pyramid, resembling the phallus which the Egyptians offer to 
their deities. This powder was contained in sacred bowls of earthen-ware. 
They kept the air fairly misty with the clouds of it. Eyery morning of the 
year, at the rising of the morning star, they throw cornflower to the sun, 
they offer it to the sun for good rain and good crops. The use of unleavened 
bread or water pancakes was common among the ancient Mayas. They 
carried idols made of dough in processions. They made a wafer or cake 
which was divided in a sort of communion. The dough idol was broken 
into crumbs and_ distributed among the males and by them eaten after a 
manner of communion. Idols made of dough are to be found among the 
Mongols. The Peruvians signalized the arrival of their young men at man- 
hood by a sort of communion, consisting of eating bread kneaded or min- 
gled with the blood of victims, and they also made use of sacrificial cakes 
made with the blood of human victims, which were to be eaten at a mock 
alliance with the Inca. Phylacteries were worn by the Apaches in their 
religious ceremonies. These phylacteries were made up of a piece of buck- 
skin inscribed with certain characters or symbols and worn by the sick per- 
sons who were to be benefited; as a secret or private charm medicine 
sashes and medicine shirts were worn by the medicine men. These shirts 
were made in the form of the ephod, which was common among Jews, they 
were decorated with symbols of the sun, of the serpent, of plants, and other 
objects. The serpents had feet like a dragon, the back covered with spines, 
the head in the form of a disk, with the symbol of the sun with rays painted 
on the disk. This is a novel form of a snake. There were amulets among 
the Apaches, on which are inscribed certain vine-like plants which have 
hands and feet and a crowned head, so as to make them resemble human 
beings. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES. 


FIND OF MOUND-BUILDERS’ RELIcS.—The finds were made on the 
King farm, near Portage, above Alton, Illinois. The owner in setting out 
some grape vines came across a few relics. Probably the most valuable 
find was a set of flint knives or dirks set in bone handles. The flints are 
about four inches long, while the handles are about five inches long. The 
handles are of elk horn and are well preserved. Numerous earthen vessels 
were found. Some of these were handsomely decorated. A small copper 
ring was found. It is hollow and the ends are not welded. A fine lot of 
pipes was found, varying in weight from three pounds to an ounce. Incolor 
they were red, black and white. Parts of a big bowl were found. It had 
evidently been used as a culinary utensil, judging from its size. It is thought 
that the restored vessel would measure several feet across the top. 


FIND OF INDIAN SKELETONS.—Thomas W. Clark, a landscape gardener 
employed in beautifying the grounds of several residents of Gross Isle, near 
Detroit, Michigan, has discovered a number of Indian relics during the 
past few days. The latest find consists of the skeletons of two Indians of 
mammoth proportions, together with two pipes of fine workmanship, an old 
knife, and two or three small trinkets of uncertain use. Out of the skulls 
fell huge bullets, which had evidently caused the death of their former 
owners. With these bodies were buried a large number of valuable relics. 
There were perhaps a dozen silver armlets or bracelets ornamented with 
delicate tracings representing deer and other animals. Two silver rings 
were found, one containing an emerald and a garnet and the other con- 
taining a diamond. A steel tomahawk of unusually fine workmanship was 
found, as was a silver locket and nearly a quart of brass rings. The skele- 
tons are supposed to have belonged to members of Tecumseh’s band, which 
engaged in several battles in the vicinity during the war of 1812. 


AN EXPEDITION TO YUCATAN.—Mr. A. V. Armour has fitted out a yacht 
in New York harbor and will take a company of explorers to Yucatan. 
While the party has not been completely organized, it is settled that W. H. 
Holmes, curator of anthropology at Field Columbian Museum, and Dr. C, F. 
Millspaugh, curator of botany at the same institution, will be among the 
members. The entire expense of the trip is assumed by Mr. Armour, who 
was one of the original directors of the new museum, although he is not a 
member of the board at present. The excursion is made at his suggestion, 
and came as a surprise to the managers of the museum, few of whom were 
even aware that he numbered a Central American estate among his pos- 
sessions. 


THE BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION which was sent out by the University of 
Pennsylvania under Dr. Peters and Prof. Hilprecht, has been successful 
beyond all expectations. The report was sent by the United States minis- 
ter at Constantinople to the secretary of state, that Prof. Hilpricht had 
reached that city with several tons of material which had been exhumed 
from the mound at Niffer; and that the discoveries which had been made 
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surpassed those of Layard, Rawlinson and Hormuzd Rassam; that the arti- 
cles were likely to revolutionize history and carry the dates back at least 
ten centuries before Christ. Prof. Hilprecht has been engaged for several 
weeks in deciphering the inscriptions and studying the symbols. He is 
expected back at Philadelphia very soon. 


FRAUDS IN MICHIGAN.—The find of pottery, a stamp and a coin in Mont- 
calm county, Mich., described in our last number, turns out as we predicted, 
to be a fraud. Our correspondent, H. I. Smith, informs us that it is in the 
same locality where the remarkable pottery vessels containing Assyrian and 
Egyptian faces were found a few years ago. Is there no way of suppressing 
these operations? They do not deceive archzologists, but, nevertheless, do 
much mischief. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Genesis and Semitic Tradition. By John D. Davis, Professor of Semitic 
Philology and Old Testament History in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, N. J. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1894. 150 pp. 
I2mo, $1.75. 

The following sentence furnishes a key to the author's position in the 
book: “The Hebrew account is the intentional perpetuation of the basal 
doctrine of the origin of the universe; but the deification of nature and the 
glorification of the sun are polytheistic amplifications.” As proof of this 
the author cites the cosmogonies of people who lived as neighbors; in 

Etruria, Persia, Greece, India, Egypt and Pheenicia, which resemble the 

Semitic tradition, yet exaggerate the agency of the sun, though not one is a 

sun-myth. “Whatever sun-myth there is, is only an amplication of the 

primitive tradition.” Still these have a common origin, the transmission 
having been by the Hebrews and Babylonians “from the broken and scat- 
tered remains of ancient Assyrian and Babylonian literature that has been 
recovered—a story of creation, notable facts, striking resemblance to the 
Hebrew account.” The position of the author, however, is that the scrip- 
tures are the superior and in fact the only reliable record of the creation or 
of the early events of man’s history. Prof. Davis’s effort to contradict the 
analogies between Sanchoniathon and the scripture record is not success- 
ful, for surely learning how to nourish one’s self from trees, generating fire 
by rubbing wood, making huts out of reeds, originating hunting and fishing, 
constructing villages, herding flocks and making ships, at least, are very 
natural events, which the scriptures do not deny. That an ancient exog- 
amous marriage is referred to under the language about the sons of God 
and the daughters of men, does not seem to have occurred to the learned 
professor, though it may be that the argument for the antiquity of the pen- 
tateuch, as contrasted to the theory of the higher critics, would be stronger 
if this had been granted. The fact is that the science of ethnology has not 
been sufficiently studied by bible students, though its principles are becoming 
established so rapidly that they can not be ignored. We do not claim that 
the time has come for the scripture record to be harmonized with these 
any more than with the fundamentals of geology; but we believe that there 
is no conflict. The discrepancies are more in appearance than in reality. 
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The effort of Prof. Davis to work out the problem is certainly very com- 
mendable, and upon the whole satisfactory. He gives by far the best view 
of the difference between the bible and the common records of the monu- 
ments which has been written. We commend the book to our readers. It 
is inexpensive, but very instructive. 


Studies in Oriental Social Life and Customs. From the Sacred pages. By 
H. Clay Trumbull. Philadelphia: Walters & Co. 1894. 


The survival of ancient customs and practices is the one thing which 
impress the the traveler in Bible lands. It is, however, not often that an 
author will seize upon those customs which are so illustrative of primitive 
life in all parts of the globe and make them exclusively the object of his 
study. This Mr. Trumbull has unconsciously done, and so has given a 
book which is as valuable to the ethnologist and archzologist, as to the 
Bible student. Take the following as an illustration: One of the unchangea- 
ble customs is giving gold and other gifts for a wife, looking at a bride as 
belonging to the mother of the bridegroom, giving the woman the undis- 
puted right to her personal possessions. These are oriental and pertain to 
the patriarchal mode of life. In the system of matriarchy the man goes 
to the house or the mother of the bride, the children belong to that family, 
and only the personal property belongsto the bridegroom. The significance 
of the bridal veil is brought out by the scripture story of Rebecca and 
Isaac, but it still survives, as does the habit of welcoming the bridegroom. 
The voice of the bride and the voice of the bridegroom are still heard in 
the land. Veils are sometimes seen covering the faces in aboriginal pot- 
tery; does this have any significance as an aboriginal custom? “The friend 
of the bridegroom” still survives. The laws of hospitality are also the same, 
Lot entertained the strangers, and was in honor bound to defend them. 
There 1s a similar law among savages. There is one habit still extant which 
throws light on the ancient monuments. The most influential person can 
not be admitted to burial until a tribunal has sat to judge his conduct and 
acquitted him. So on the monuments the person was brought before the 
divinity, and a scribe makes a record of the decision before he is admitted 
to the burial. Road-building is another custom, This was a royal preroga- 
tive and a symbol of greatness. Upon the whole the book is both enter- 
taining and instructive. 


Certain Sand Mounds of the St. John’s River, Florida, By Clarence B. 
Moore. Part 1. 


This folio volume is an application of field notes by Clarence B. Moore, 
who has been carrying on thorough excavations among the mounds of 
Florida for several years. He excavated the celebrated Mt. Royal mound 
and found not only human remains, but drinking cups made from conchs 
(fulgurs), and a large number of broken conchs, ninety-three arrow and 
lance points, sixty-one celts, six chisels, two spade-shaped ceremonial 
implements (cornplanter, perhaps,), pendants or sinkers, a cylinder, beads 
of shell, pearls, vessels of pottery with the bottom missing, oblong dishes, 
four small bowls, colored pottery, copper disks, copper-coated beads, oblong 
sheets of copper made into ornaments, copper-coated ear-plugs. The most 
remarkable finds were in the Thursby mound, Volusia County. Some were 
superficial, mainly consisting of an iron ax, a gold ornament, a silver orna- 
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ment, and a deposit of pottery amazing in number and variety, representing 
forty-eight animal effigies, eight fishes, ten turtles, wildcats, bears, squirrels, 
wild turkeys, several otters, ear of corn, twelve acorns, sea urchins, conchs, 
a dog, two hundred and ninty-two objects of pottery, four hundred and eight 
sherds. These were all rude, and Mr. Holmes thinks of comparatively recent 
origin. They are mere sports, can hardly be called symbols or even totems. 
The deposit was twenty-five feet long and six feet broad, was not more than 
one foot below the surface. The mound itself was a truncated cone, eleven 
feet high, one hundred feet across, and was built upon a deposit of shell. 
There was a mound at Cook’s Ferry ten feet high, which contained a silver 
ornament and a gold disk, of Spanish origin; one at Raulerson which con- 
tained a shell gorget, in which was an eight-rayed star with two circles and 
a perforated cross with a central square, the spaces around the cross and 
star being cut out. The most singular relics exhumed from the sand 
mounds were certain pottery vases or hemispherical objects which were 
open at both ends, the use of which is proving a puzzle to archzologists. 
The pottery which was placed in the burial mounds, with the exception of 
the figurine effigies, was broken, perhaps to prevent robbery (or to let the 
soul out). Sherds and fragments were buried with bodies instead of whole 
vessels for the same reason they were. The work which Mr. Moore has 
done in Florida has been most thorough, and the manner of publishing 
most elegant; they are models of scientific work which will not fail to be 
admired by all archzologists. 

As to Copper from the Mounds of the St. John's River, Florida. Reprinted 
from Part II. By Clarence B. Moore. Journal of Academy of Natural 
Science, of Philadelphia. Vol. X. 

The analysis of the copper relics from the mounds reveals the great 
difference between pre-Columbian and post-Columbian specimens. The 
latter articles are really brass, rather than pure copper, for they have a 
slight alloy of silver, lead and other materials. The pre-Columbian have 
no such alloys, but average above ninety-nine per cent of pure copper. 
According to this analysis the majority of the copper relics from the St. 
John’s River, Florida, are prehistoric, but those from some of the Ohio 
mounds are somewhat doubtful. A fragment of a breast plate from the 
Hopewell mounds, Ohio, was only ninety: six and thirty-one-hundredths per 
cent. An implement of copper furnished by W. K. Moorehead and five 
sheets of copper from Gerard Foulke averaged over ninety-nine. Copper 
rivets from New York vary from ninety-seven to ninety-eight per cent. 
Copper from Lake Superior varies from ninety to ninety-nine per cent, and 
has silver present. The copper from the stone graves, of which 15,000 
specimens have been found, is generally pure enough to be pre-Columbian. 
Another peculiarity of the copper specimens from Florida is the invariable 
lack of uniformity in size, shape and ornamentation. They contrast in this 
respect with the copper relics from the Hopewell mounds, for a large num- 
ber of these were identical in shape. 

Lifein Ancient Egypt: Described by Adolph Erman ; translated by H. M. 
Tirard, with 400 illustrations in the text, and eleven plates. London 
and New York: MacMillan & Co. 1894. 

This is a beautiful book and one which will interest all archzologists. It 
brings the subject of Egyptology up to date and is very valuable on that 
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account. It is as interesting as Wilkinson’s Egypt, but much less expen- 
sive, as it consists of only a single volume. The publishers have exercised 
a great deal of taste in the preparation of the cuts, in printing and binding. 
The author has pursued the topical method of treating his subject, as will 
be seen from the titles of different chapters: The Land of Egypt; the Peo- 
ple of Egypt; History of Ancient Egvpt; the King and His Court; the Old 
Empire; the New Empire; Family Life; the House; Dress; Recreation; 
Religion; the Dead; Learning; Literature; the Plastic Arts; Agriculture; 
Traffic and Trade; War. The art of writing under the different dynasties 
or periods is shown by the specimens copied in the cuts. The calendar is 
also described. The view of the life of the soul after death is given. It 
appears that the soul left the body and went to heaven; was welcomed by 
the glorified and became a god like the other gods. The constellation or 
star chart of the north pole of the sky is given in a cut. This is very 
curious, The author does not touch upon the astronomical theories which 
have been advanced by Mr. Lockwood, but describes the different tem- 
ples, and then states that each king, fired with ambition to “build,” 
designed some new addition which should surpass the preceding structure. 
As centuries elapsed the ruling idea of Egyptian life became more and 
more religious, but the position and influence of the priest became stronger. 
The dress which was worn in the Old Empire survived into the New. The 
chapter on the dead is the most interesting. The body had to be preserved 
that the 4a, or soul, might return to it, though the blessed dead was sup- 
posed to form the nation who worked for Osiris and were governed by him. 
If the author could have given more on the symbolism of Egypt he would 
have enhanced the value of the book, but would not have increased its pop- 
ularity. There are many problems which remain to be solved—problems 
concerning the origin of writing; the growth of symbolism; the dawn of 
stronomy ; the idea of God, and condition of the soul, but the time for pre- 
paring a book which shall treat of these problems has not arrived. The 
author has not gone bepond his depths, but has finished what he has under- 
taken and has done well. 


The Story of the Civil War. A concise account of the war in the United 
States of America between 1861 and 1865. of: Codman Ropes, 
with maps and plates. Part I. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


1894. 274 p. 

It is almost too early for an author to go over the history of the war and 
treat of the true inwardness of the various events, for the memory of many 
who are still living will not fail to bring up impressions which seem to 
controvert what he says. The difficult task, however, was undertaken and 
carried out dispassionately and perhaps successfully. The author gives no 
description of battles or external scenes, but dwells upon those things which 
were matters of conversation and the occasion of intense feeling. He 
brings up the war as no other author has. The publishers have put the 
book into a very tasteful shape—good, clear type, excellent paper and good 
binding, with the English style of chapter headings. 


Woman's Share in Primitive Culture. By Otis Tufton Mason, A. M. Ph. D., 
Curator of the Department of Ethnology in the U. S. National Museum. 
New York: D. Appleton. 1894. 295 pp. 


Prof. Mason has written a very pleasing book on a peculiar subject and 
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in a very pleasant style. The chapters are short, but comprehensive, the 
topic varied, the range of thought wide, and the descriptions minute and 
clear. The following list will show the topics treated: Woman as the food 
bringer, as the “weaver,” the skin dresser, the potter, the host of burden, 
the artist, the linguist, the founder of society, the patron of religion. The 
book would have been more scientific if the author had confined himself to 
aboriginal women in America, but the publishers have illustrated it by 
scenes common among the aborigines, only one out of the sixty being taken 
from a scene outside of the continent. There are a few places where cuts 
would have made the meaning clearer, but the descriptions are good. 


Collections. Number Eleven, 1894. The Cayuga County Historical Society, 
Auburn, N. Y. 
The volume contains the Record of Current Events from 1890 to 1894, by 
E. Clarence Aiken, the historiographer. 


Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
for the forty-second meeting, held at Madison, Wis., August, 1893. Salem: 
Published by the permanent secretary. Under anthropology we have the 
address of J. O. Dorsey; papers by W. H. Holmes, H. I. Smith, H. C. Mer- 
cer, William H. Brewer, E. H. S. Bailey, Dr. Washington Matthews, Dr. D. 
G. Brinton, Alphonsus Herrera, Ernest Volk, Dr. A. F. Chamberlain, Dr. J. 
F. Snyder, J. N. B. Hewit. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 


PART I.—Tribes and Races among the Mound-builders. 


@HAPTER I.—Mysterious Races. 

CHAPTER II.—Different Races Among the Mound-builders. 
CHAPTER III.—The Mound-builders and the Mastodon. 

CHAPTER IV.—The Mound-builders and Indians. 

CHAPTER V.—Burial Mounds—Northern District. 
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This book treats of the Mound-builders: their occupation, modes of life 
religious systems, tribal divisions, and early migrations. The effort is to 
divest them of ali inventions and degradations of the modern Indians, and 
to show their actual condition during prehistoric times. 

The work contains descriptions of the earth-works of all classes. The 
classification of the mounds is made according to their uses, whether as 
village residences, as defenses, as religious structures, as domestic or private 
and official houses, or as sacrificial or burial places. 

The relics of the Mound-builders are treated atconsiderable length. They 
are regarded as works of primitive art, but the differences between them as 
art specimens are clearly pointed out. The work contains many illustrations 
and descriptions of Mound-builders’ relics, especially ewe and pottery. 

The value of the book is that it contains a comprehensive view of the 
whole field, and gives information about the mounds and relics of all States 
and districts. The design is to present a picture of the people as,they were 
in prehistoric times. and to bring out the real life of the Mound-builders 
as it meget | existed. It is one ofa series which is devoted to prehistoric 
America, and perhaps would be regarded as the most interesting volume. 

This book appeared early in 1893, and has already met with al sale. 
Orders can be sent to the publishing house, 175 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
or to the Author at Good Hope, Illinois.| 


Price, Postpaid, $3.70. 
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The Chicago Evening Journal says: 


\Among the students of this fascinating subject, a high rank must be accorded to 
Rev. Stephen D, Peet, of Mendon, Ill,, who for many years has devoted himself to 
its investigation. Through the medium of his bi-monthly Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal, Mr. Peet has kept the public informed of the progress made in his favorits 
study, and has from time to time embodied the results of his own and his fellow 
laborers’ investigations in substantial volumes, Such a volume, the second in a 
series bearing the general title of ‘Prehistoric America,” is now before us. Itis en- 
titled “Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies” (Chicago: American Antiquarian 
— oy is “y ~— encyclopedia of information upon the subject. * * * ¢ 

. * This work, which is illustrated with hundreds of 
‘isin is siete to such aspects of the general question as the religious charac- 
ter of the mounds, the attitudes of the animals represented, and village sites and 
clan residences, while the great question of all, “ Who Were the Effigy Builders?” 
is made a subject of a special chapter, » This chapter is perhaps the most interesting, 
although it is obvious that science is not yet in a position to more than hint at an 
answer to the question. At present the evidence seems to suggest that they were 
the Dakotas or an allied tribe. We recommend Mr, Peet’s thorough discussion of 

he subiect to all who are interested in such matters, 


Orders can be sent to the Publishing House, 17 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
or to the author’s residence, Good Hope, Illinois. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS— aw” 


THE PoINTs ILLUSTRATED BY THIS BOOK ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


There was formerly on this continent a class of people to whom the name “Mound- 
builders” has been given, for they introduced the mound-building age. The date of 
their first supeqraence is unknown, but it is supposed to have been some time after the 
glacial period—between that and the Discovery, thus making them contemporaneous 
with the Cliff-dwellers of the West and the civilized people of the Southwest. The in- 
terval of time between the glacial period and the *‘Mound-builders” may be called the 


“Age of the Mastodon,’’ 


For the bones of the mastodon are numerous in the peat swamps and the superficial 
gravels. These are sometimes found associated with the relics of hunters and the re- 
mains of fire, thus showing that man existed on the continent at the same time as these 
now extinct animals. The Mound-builders came on the stage near the close of the age 
of the mastodon, and continued up to the time of the “Discovery.” During the 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mound-Builders’ Age 


The buffalo herds became numerous, and some of the Mound-builders became hunters 
of the buffalo and gave up their former habits and modes of life. —The Mound-builders 
were not all of one race. They did not all have the same customs and habits, nor were 
they all of the same grade. There is a great difference between them. Some of them were 
hunters, others were warriors and dwelt in forts, others were horticulturists and lived in 
walled towns, and others were agriculturists, who surrounded their villages with large 
fields of corn and practiced field agriculture. The Mississippi Valley was the habitat of 
the Mound-builders. It may be divided into eight districts, each one of which shows 


Different Classes of Works and Different Grades of Society, 


Thus indicating that different tribes of Mound-builders occupied the different districts. 
These different classes of works are found in different districts: Conical Mounds in the 
prairie region of the Upper Mississippi, Effigies in Wisconsin, Military Works in Mich- 
igan, Northern Ohio and New York, Sacred Enclosures and Village Enclosures in 

outhern Ohio and Indiana, Stone Graves on the Cumberland River in Tennessee, Lodge 
Circles in Arkansas, Bee Hive Tombs in North Carolina and East Tennessee, and Pyr- 
amids on the Lower Mississippi and in the Gulf States. There were 


Migrations Among the [Mound-Builders, 


Some of them caused by the ponding of populations from the south to the north; others 
caused oy the incursions of the wild hunter tribes, who advanced trom the north to the 
south. The Defenses of the Mound-builders are scattered over the entire Mississippi 
Valley. They do not all belong to the same period or exhibit the same grade, but they 
correspond to the other works and relics, and show a succession of population. The 
Religion of the Mound-builders was varied. Some of them were Animal Worshipers, 
others Sun Worshipers, others Idolaters, others Ancestor Worshipers. The Fire Cult 
and the Water Cult have also been recognized. The 


Relics of the Mound-Builders 


Vary according to the districts. Copper abounds in Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and Ohio; 
Pottery of a high grade in Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee and the Gulf States; Carved 
Pipes are the most numerous in Ohio; Agricultural Implements in Illinois, near St. 
Louis, Mo., and Nashville, Tenn; Duck Pipes and Idol Pipes or Portrait Pipes in Ten- 
nessee and Georgia: a few Gold and Silver Ornaments and Pearl Beads have been found 
in Ohio; Carved Shell Gorgets and Copper Spools in Tennessee, and Copper Plates in 
the shape of winged human figures in the stone graves at the bottom of the pyramids 
in Georgia. There is a difference between the Relics of the Mound-builders and the 
Indians, and between the earlier and later Mound-builders, as well as between the relics 
of the different districts. The relics from the altars are different from those of the ash 
pits in Ohio. The 


Civilization of the Mouxd-Builders 


Varies agcasting to the districts and periods. That which appeared at the south, in- 
cluding that in Ohio and Tennessee, was of a much higher grade than that which pre- 
vailed in the Northern States, along the chain of the Great Lakes. The civilization was 
not equal to that of Mexico or Central America, but may be compared to that of the 
Cliff-dwellers in the Pueblos. The Mound-builders did not possess an alphabet, though 
they had an extensive symbolism, and practiced elaborate religious rites. Their art 
consisted mainly in the imitation of natural objects, and articles of dress and ornament 
and in the finish of weapons of war. Their architecture exhibited itselt in the erection 
of massive earth-works—effigies, ppencs, walled enclosures—and occasionally in the 
erection of stone forts. Little is known about the house architecture of the Mound- 
builders. The book contains a summary of-all that has been written upon this subject 
and brings information up to date, and includes an account of the latest discoveries. It 
is the standard work upon the Mound-builders. 


PRICE, $3.50. ———-«_;,)97 Author’s Address, Good Hope, Tl, 





PRE-COLUMBIAN TIMES. 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA, 


THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 
ANIMAL EFFIGIES, 
PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS. 
PREHISTORIC RELICS. 
PRIMITIVE SYMBOLS. 


CLIFF-DWELLERS ANCIENT CITIES OF 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


The editor of the American Antiquarian is publishing a series 
of books on PRE-CoLuMBIAN TIMES, and offers the whole series 
to SuBSCRIBERS. These volumes are fully illustrated, and con- 
tain all thé latest information on the subject. This is the time 
for readers to become acquainted with Pre-Columbian America. 


NOW READY: 
I. The Mound-builders—Their Works and Relics. 


An interesting resume of ali that has been written on this interesting subject, the Mound- 
builders. The book contains an analysis of the different classes of works and relics ; gives 
descriptions of all the prominent mounds and ‘earthworks with wood-cuts to illustrate them. 
The Mound-builders are treated as if they were a living race and their works repeopled. 
Their clan system, religious beliefs, social life, domestic habits, artistic tastes, and mental 
traits, as embodied in their works and relics, are brought before the reader, and a picture 
is given of their prehistoric condition. It is the only complete work on this subject ever 
published. Fully illustrated. 400 pages, cloth, 300 Ill. Price, postpaid, $3.70. 


_II. Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds. 


A large proportion of these Mounds and Effigies were discovered, surveyed and platted by ~ 
the author, the engravings of which are given in the book. The work contains a description 
of the Great Serpent and many other curious objects. It treats of the totem system. It also 
describes the game drives and the dream gods of the ancient hunters ; in fact, brings the 
reader into contact with the wild life and the wild animals of the interior, and gives au 
interesting picture of the st”ange habits and ways of the effigy builders. The second edition 

rill be sent, postpaid, $3.70. Illustrated with 270 Wood-cuts, 360 pages. 





t# The book on Mound-Builders will be sent with the American 
Antiquarian to new subscribers, for $5.50; regular price, $7.50. 
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